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GC} Our affictions! We have been sorely distress- 
ed because of the great amount of matter on hand, that 
must be published---and, in ridding ourselves of one in- 
fliction, by disposing of Mr. Crawtord’s long statement, 
we hoped much!—but lo, major Eaton has published an 
address two or three times as long as Mr. Crawford’s, 
and others must follow it! What can we do? We will 
do all that we can; and, with the aid of extra sheets 
and a close type, preserve the record of things as they 
happen, “without favor or affectivn.” 





SC We owe duerespects to the editor of the Albany 
Argus, and shall filly pay them—as soon as time is al- 
towed to seek for and obtain certain papers. 

Mr. Crawford’s long expected reply has ap- 
geared. We feel but little, if any, interest in the things 
cliscusssed—but, judging from what we hear, this paper 
seems to have fallen much short of the expectations of 
all the various partics to its contents. We insert it of 
riecessity, that the record may be kept up; buat do not 
observe that it has a single fact of striking importance, 
though redundant with severe expressions and rather 
coarse terms—and some impeachments that seem alto- 
gether uncalled for. In our poor judgment—and in this 
matter we certainly speak without feeling—the friends 
of Mr. Crawford ought to have suppressed this publica- 
tion, in respect to the character and standing which he 
once held before the people of the United States; and 
it is probable that the delay has been caused by at- 


tempts to do so—but some folificians are ‘‘soul-less”— ; 
and always ready to sacrifice the most sacred principles | 


to self-gratification, in the pursuit of pcl-tical opponents, 

**‘Who shall decide when doctors disagree’’’ Since 
writing the preceding paragraph, we meet with the fol- 
lowing on the same subject: 

From the National Gazette—“Mr. Crawford’s reply 
¢o Mr. Calhoun is really pitiable. !lis understanding 
and taste must be greatly impaired, or he was much 
overrated when he was a party-klol, Our readers 
would not think the reply entitled to the space which it 
would occupy in our paper.” 

From the Richmond Whig. “We finish Mr. Craw- 
ford’s address to-day, and to do so, are obliged to ex- 
clude much other matter. We have had time only to 
give a hasty glance at it, and do not mean therefore to 
speak of its merits—we however, have seen enough ot 
iis style, to authorise us to express our gratification, that 
Mr. Crawford has recovered the dignity befitting the 
occasion and his character.” 

From the New York Commercial Advertiser. “The 
residue of Mr. Crawford’s strictures upon the vice pre- 
sident arrived this morning, and the publication there- 
fore is completed in this paper. We have not publish- 
ed this precious specimen of imbecile garrulity be- 
cause it possesses either interest or value, but simply 
to maintain our Own character for impartiality, which 
must not be questioned. Fortunately this country is 
yet so free that nobody is obliged to read it.” 





“THE FREK TRADER”? CONVENTION. “In the midst of 
counsellors there is safety.” No less than thirty de- 
legates to the convention, to be held at Philadelphia, 
have been appointed at a meeting held in the city of New 
York—and a legion of delegates have been named trom 
the little counties of Virginia located on tide-water, 
some of which hardly contain more citizens than are em- 
ployed at many of our manufacturing establishments. 
So there will be a large gathering.* 





*The meeting at New York at whick the thirty de- 
legates were appointed, seems to have been a “mighty 
email” concern, though there had been much Gruraming | 
to cause a large collection, 
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We all recollect the abuse that was heaped upon thé 
“Harrisburg Convention,” because of its proposed in 
lerference with, or dictation to, the congress of the 
United States! The present proceeding is justified y 
the same men cn the plea of necessity, to counteract the 
doings of that convention, and the effects that sacceed- 
ed it; aud it is again stated as if this was the fret time 
in which the “free teade”’ folks have moved in this way. 


This class of persons are blessed with weak memories! 
How és it? Have we not had secret and irresponsible 
“chambers of commerce” for many years, which modestly 
interfered to regulate the whole exterior and interior 
business of the country —whose Operations were simul- 
taneons and combined? which have asked for and gene- 
rally obtained almost every thing they desired, to pro» 
tect the navigating interest, by ewormous discriminatory 
duties, by squadrons of vessels of war, by the thunder of 
the nation’s cannon, supported at the national expense? 
We have said that these things are right—thut the splen- 
did frigate Potomac has lately sailed to the East Indies, 
to protect a trade, the whole depredations on which have 
hardly amounted to as much as her cruize wilt cost ue. 
And this is right. But why is property afloat, far ont 
of the jurisdiction of the United States, more sacred 
than property at home? Why the business of ship 
owners and seamen more precious in our eyes, than that 
of the owners of furnates and forges, and of the people 
who labor in or are subsisted by them? And how is it 
that the merchants, perpetually asking and always ob- 
taining protection in their proper pursuits, have been so 
rank and wroth at others, (having twenty times a greater 
interest than their own), seeking Ike shelter under the 
laws of a paternal government??> How 1s 17? Look at 
the statute book!—it is filled with aets to favor Ameri- 
can merchants; and why, except on the broad ground 
that we stand upon, may not American products as well 
be exported in foreign ships, by foreign merchants, as 
in American ships and by American merchants?t Let 
him who dares answer this question! And may not that 
protection which has rendered us the second navigating 
nation in the world, not be exerted to render us tlie 
second manufuctnring? Every argument that can be 
used for the one, must equally apply to the other. The 
principle or operation of both te the same, 
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+The righteous and patrivtic resolution, to export our 
own products tn our own shipping and cause the *‘starry 
banner” to be respected,—in the sepport of diplomatic 
agents, of the navy on foreign stations, and expense of 
the last war, (PURELY ONE AROUT NAVIGATION), have 
cost the people of the United States not tess than two 
hundred millions of dollars—and we say it is well; for 
national indepeudence may not be valued by dollars and 
cents. And see!—we keep up a fleet inthe Mediter- 
ranean that costs more than a million of dollars a year— 
and yet the whole value of our domestic exports to coun- 
tries within the straights of Gibraltar in 1829--«(the last 
year reported), was only as follows: 








To Spanish ports 185,924 
French, 886,112 
Italy and Malta, 289,755 
Trieste, Ke. 409,288 
Turkey, Levant, &c. 27,600 

1;798,680 


France might nearly as well have received her sup-~ 
ples through her Atlantic ports, and could, at least, have 
protected her own commerce. So the navy for the pro- 
tection of our trade in the Mediterranean has cost the 
nation just about as much as the whole amount risked 
by individuals. Here is “free trade!!!”-=“‘trude left 
to itself’—“‘regulating itseif*” with a vengeance! But 





we say itis well. We go for the whole “system-” 
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But to return to the abuse of the ‘‘Harrisburg Con- 
vention,” for the reasons assigned. Has every body 
forgotten that the convention-system began with the 
**merchants and others interested in commerce?” That 
a convention was brewed secretly, I believe, through 
the “chambers of commerce,” and met at Philadelphia 
in November 1820, of which William Bayard, of New 
York, was chairman, and John Vaughan, of Philadel- 
phia, secretary—whose memorial may be found in the 
19th volume of the Register, page 257? This memo- 
rial has the whole ring of belis about ‘‘free trade,” anid 
suggested the ruin of the revenue, if imercased duties 
were imposed on foreign productions! Yet the mem- 
bers of this convention had enjoyed the protection of 100 
sents per ton on foreign vessels, against 6 cents per ton 
on the entry of their own—with the payment of 10 per 
cent. less duty than goods imported in, foreign bottoms 
were required to pay, at our custom houses'—and this 
it was that built up the navigation of the United States, 
und maiie these men rich! As to the ruin of the re- 
venue—events have laughed at the prediction. We m- 
tend not, however, at present, to go into a discussion of 
these things, our object being only to offer certain facts 
which excessive ‘‘iree trade?’ modesty would zealously 
conceal, From 1789 to 1816, a period ot twenty seven 
years, the American merchants had (what they call in 
respect to others), a “monopoly” in the foreign trade 
and navigation of the United States—-let the ‘“‘AMEniIcan 
System” go on with the same freedom and support for 
twenty-seven years, and then may the merchants fairly 
interfere with it; but until then, let them do unto others 
as they have been done by. Isn't ruis HONEST? It is—or 
the merchants are a superior—a privileged class! Will 
this be claimed, or admitted? We think not. They 
are as we are—not wiser or better than other folks. The 
greatest merchant in New York, unless he lives more 
prodigally than I do---(he does not live detler), pays no 
more revenue, in proportion to his family, than the 
editor of the Register, except in his own will to favor 
British rather than wimerican working people. 

Albert Gallatin and chancellor Kent, were appointed 
by the “‘iree trade”? meeting at New York, ard ‘Phomas 
P. Cope and Samuel Archer, by that held in Philadel- 
phia, as delegates to the convention. It is believed that 
neither of these distinguished geuthemen will attend. 





FRE HAT MANUFACTURE in the United States pro- 
bably has a present value of not less than /ifleen mil- 
hons of doliars a year, equal to fully one halt the 


whole product of cotton—the domestic ecousumption | 


being added to the foreign export. Before the revolu- 
tion, there was a Jaw of the “mother country” that for- 
bade our hatters trom taking more than two apprentices, 
and certain regulations by which the hatters of one “pro- 
vince” were prohibited trom sending thew products into 
a neighboring province. Such was the early jealousy 
and rank monopoly of John Buill---that our fathers 
might be kept poor, and dependent upon him for all 
the necessaries of bife which he dared reluse, unless profi- 
table to himself in the supply: but our political Sampsons 
burst the cords that bound them, and accomplished a 
revolution unprecedeated for its grandeur and effect. 
FaaNKLIN and the rest, however, saw that the “revolu- 
jion was not over,” in the ACcKNOWLEDGEMENT of uur in- 
dependence---they knew that it could not be Esra BLISH- 
Ep except in the encouragement of labor and profit of 
produciwon, and hence the prompt institution of many 
associations for the consumption of “home- made” goods 
—and we have the lofty authority of Mr. Mapisun tor 
say ing, that this purpose was the leading one that brought 
about our federal union and built up the present consti- 
tution of the United States—and PROTECTION was ex- 
tended by many acts of the first congress. 

We well remember when great quantities of English 
hats arrived at Philadelphia--where* English hat-stores”’ 
were pretty numerous---where a large part of the more 
wealthy class used English hats, and many dunces, who 
could not afford it, bought them: but afier a while, a 
proteeting duty of 50 per cent. was laid upon hats, and a 
wholesome impulse was given to hatting---the quality of 
our home-made hats instanily improved, and the quan- 
tity rapidly increased---s0 that we now export many times 
more bats than we import; which conclusively shews 








BOUNTY, (v0¢ as a tax), to consumers---“‘tripping up 
the heels” of the new- light political economists, and sus- 
taining the just judgment of Franklin, Hamilton, Madi- 
son, and the host of sound statesmen, who rendered as 
much good toe their country by the labor of their minds, 
as Washington, Green, Vayne, and the rest, bestowed 
by the power of arws. 

These brief remarks suggested themselves on seeing 
the following, extracted fromthe London Morning He- 
rald: 

“The progress which the Americans have made in 
several branches of manufacture is really astonishing. A 
lew years ago there was nota latter in the United States 
whe could make a hat fit to be worn by a well-dressed 
man, and consequently all hats of a superior quality 
were imported from this country. A great change, how- 
ever, hus taken place. We have seen a specimen of 
gentlemen’s hats, manufactured in New York, which 
ure equal, if not superior, both as respects shape and 
quality, to the very best made in any part of this coun- 
try. Although the materials are chiefly sent from Eng- 
land, [?) they are sold, retail, as low as 47s. or 18s- 
each,—that is, about one-third cheaper than in Lon- 
don ”” 

gf? The shew of very fine hats, at the last fair of the 
American Institute at New York, jar exceeded any thing 
of the kind that we ever expectcd to see---and we said, 
as to them, “ne plus ultra;’”? but we suppose that the 
most extensive manutictory of such hats as pass into 
the general consumption of the United States, is that 
of our near and cld neighbors, Messrs. Jucob Rogers 
and sons, Baltimore. 

Corren. By the heavy rainsand mighty floods in the 
southern states, generally, it seems highly probable that 
the crop of coiton will fall much short of ts last year’s 
amount. The long wet weather has caused much of it 
torot. A letter from Mississippi says there has been 
nothing like it since 1815-14. Perhaps a diminished 
quantity of cotton may not reduce the value of the crop. 
We have produced much more than the market would 
treely take, ot fair prices, and forced sales have ma- 
terially diminished the profits of cultivators. 

Porcetatn. The British manufactures of porcelain 
}are very important. The product of the potteries, for 
jhome use or exportation, are worth several millions of 
;pounds annually, Of the ordinary kinds, they are the 
best and neatest in the world—and in the most delicate 
and splendid, they are not behind the very dest manutac- 
tures of China and Japan, and rival the most exquisite 
productions of France—which, for clearness, smooth- 
ness and taste, can hardly be excelled. It is a business 
in which not much has yet been done in the United 
States, though there is one pretty extensive factory in 
Philadelphia, st which beaututal and good wares are 
manufaciured. ‘The common kinds, however, will be 
added to various pursuits of the American people, as 
population presses upon labor—for we have au abun- 
dance of the proper clays end materials for glizing. In- 
deed, large quantities of the latter are exported to Eng- 
land, 

A late London paper says—We have been favored by 
Messrs. Flight and Barr, with the sight of a magnificent 
display of Worcester procelain, manufactured by them 
for the pacha of Egypt. The dinner service is sufficient- 
ly gorgeous---its pattern being formed entirely of gold 
on a light ground, surrounding a crescent and star, the 
symbols of Turco Egyptian power. ~But it is in the de- 
sert service that the superiority of British manufacture 
has been evinced. Around, and in the centre of its va- 
rious articles, flowers of every variety, beautituily group- 
ed, and exquisitely diawn, on a cream colored ground, 
are gracefully arranged in compartments, surrounded by 
a splendid scroll pattern of embossed gold; the whole 
enamelled on a bright Pomona green, and fully sustain- 
ing, in chasteness of design and beauty of execution, the 
high charaeter of this splendid manulacture, 

Storms. The city of New Orleans and its ne'gh- 
borhood were visited by a tremendous hurricane in the 
night of the 16th ult. It generally damaged the ship- 
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ping in port-—-blew down many chimnies and some small 
houses, and uvroofed others, and caused several cre- 
vices in the levee. Some plantations were nearly de- 
stroyed--the cane and corn being completely prostrated, 
but will be partly recovered. ‘I'he water of lake lon- 
chartrain rose so high as to overflow some of the back 
parts of the city. In Treme street, it was three feet 
deep—torrents of rain assisting the inundation. At Terre 
aux Bouf the plantations were all under water, in some 
places to the depth of five feet! A fearful epidemic is 
expected, 

It was reported at New Orleans, that a number of 
fishermen and their families, amounting to 150 persons, 
had disappeared in the late gale at Barrataria—their 
huts were washed away, and they fled to their boats, 
and had not been since heard of. A large number of 
cattle were drowned, 

In the night of the 12th August and on the morn ng of 
the ensuing day, a terrible hurricane was felt in Hayti. 


In the town of Aux Cayes only eight houses were left! we are placed that we can, 


standing, and it wus thought that 1,000 persons lost 
their lives, the bodies of 700 being found just after the 
storm subsided! ‘The vessels in the harbor were all 
destroyed, and the crews of most of them perished, The 
like effects were felt at Jeremie and Jacmel—both towns 
destroyed, and the vessels in their harbors totally lost, 
with hundreds of lives. So also at St. Jago de Cuba, and 
many other places. Fearful accounts of these hurri- 
canes are yetto reach us, The coffee plantations have 
suffered much, and the price of coffee is said to have 
risen four cents per Ib, in some of the islands. 

Froop. South Carolina, Georgia, and the other south- 
ern country generally, has suffered much from exces- 
sive heavy rains and mighty floods. The courses of 
the Savannah, the Pedee, and many other rivers, are 
marked by unprecedented desolations—some of the 
streams, in confined places, rising 314 feet, and in others 
spreading over the country for miles, and destroying 
the growing erops of corn, cotton, &c. ‘The aggregate 
loss will be mighty. Many bridges, some of them im- 
portant and costly structures, have passed away without 
leaving “a wreck behind” to mark the place where they 
stood. Much sickness is anticipated because of the 
rains and floods. 


Hatt. The duchy of Parma was disturbed on the 
17th Jane by a hurricane, the ravages of which have no 
parallel in history, at the very eve of a harvest, which 
was in the highest degree promising; every thing has 
been destroyed in a part of the country thirty miles in 
length, and from ten to fifteen miles in breadth. All 
was buried and destroyed under heaps of hail stones. 
According to the Italian journals, the smallest hail stones 
weighed half a pound; the largest, which were in great 
quantities, weighed three pounds, They were of di- 
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verse torms—round, cylindrical and square; the latter 
were from one to three inches thick, and from two to 
eight inches broad. ‘Thirty villages, between San Do- 
nino and Parma, are ruined by this storm. The deso- 
lation was increased by the inundation of the Taro and 
the Parma. The description of these disasters, given 
by the Parma Gazette, cannot be read without horror. 





Barnapors. We have additional details of the ef- 
fects of the hurricane felt on this island; but the ac- 
count published in our last seems sufficient to give a 
general idea of the mighty waste of life and property 
whieh it caused—to be compared only with the situa- 
tion of the island after the famous hurricane of 1780, 
The howlings of the wind, the crash of houses, the 
screams of the affrighted, and the groans of the wound- 
ed, were in terrific discord—and a deadly pestilence was 
expected to follow, though famine may be averted by 
supplies from the neighboring islands, Barbadoes, 
theretofore much impoverished, will not easily recover 
from this awful dispensation. 


Tae sours. The people in lower Virginia and the 
adjacent parts of N. Carolina, are excessively agitated, 





because of the late massacre in Southampton. There is | 
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a report that the Dismal Swamp is to be scoured, for % 
is said to contain from 2 to 3,000 blacks, and that these 
were in concert with the murderers in Southampton; it 
is sard that troops were marching for Newbern, N, C, 
where an insurrection was expected, or bad actually 
broken out; and it is well known that the white people 
in all this section of country are arming themselves, and 
that suspicion and fear prevails to an unprecedented ex- 
tent. Five full and efficient volunteer companies have 
been formed, or renewed, at Petersburg, Va, Great 
apprehension prevails that inflammatory papers have 
been distributed among the negroes in North Carolina, 
but no fact has yet been discovered to sustain the sup- 
position, If such are discovered, we hope that the authors 
of them may be designated, and blasted by the contempt 
and seorn of every honest man. We hate---without re- 
servation hate, negro slavery, and regard it as the su- 
preme curse of our land---but we have the blacks, and 
must make the best of the unhappy condition in whieh 
And this we think is cer- 
tain---that a large majority of the slaves are better fed 
and clothed, more comfortable and virtuous, than the 
free negroes, who are the very pests of society in Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, Providence, &c. Much 
experience has taught us that emancipation, without re- 
moval, aids to the grievance under which we are suf- 
tering; and it is this belief that prevents thousands of 
humane masters from liberating their people, fearing 
that too many of them would become vagabonds and 
thieves, if cast upon the taking care of themselves. We 
have sucha surfeit of them, as to make us many thousand 
times wish that we had a home almost any where---if ree 
lieved from seeing black faces, though some very worthy 
persons have them; and, with much revulsion ot feeling, 


' we see it proposed to drive all the free colored persons 


out of Virginia! Verily, we have enough of them, and 
our jail, penitentiary and poor house, are besides’ chiefly 
filled with them. We cannot accept any more---we 
have much more than our share already! Weare willing 
to bear our own part of the evil, or relieve it by support- 
ing the African colonization society, and must insist that 
Virginia shall bear Aer part, also. She should do unto 
others as she would that they should do unto her. A 
man cannot be justified in placing Ais own incumbrance 
upon his neighbor’s ground. [tis a procedure that should 
be nullificated, §(_# But does it not appear that those 
who talk so much about “nullification,” are like idle 
boys playing with squibs and cruckers,in a powder mae 
azine? 

x (A negro man supposed to be the famous gen. Nat, 
of the Southampton negroes, arrested and detained at 
Baltimore as a runaway slave---has been demanded b 
and given up to the executive of Virginia. Many of the 
prisoners have already been executed, ] 

The Fredericksburg Arena has the following re- 
marks—It is gratifying to state that the language held 
by our editorial brethren of the north, in relation to 
the late disastrous occurrences, is entirely unobjection- 
able. We have seen no taunts, no cant, no complacent 
dwelling upon the superior advantages of the non-slaye- 
holding states; on the contrary, there has been a burst 
of generous sympathy, an unequivocal expression of 
horror at the scenes enacted by the deladed wretches, 
We have no doubt, that should it ever be necessary, the 
citizens of the northern states would promptly fly to the 
assistance of their southern brethren—we speak of the 
vast majority—fanatics there are, doubtless, who so far 
from thus acting would not very much seruple to {o- 
ment disaffection, and excite servile insurrection, 


BPP. S. Awful. A letter dated Raieigh, Sept. 
13, was received by Mr. Barnum, of the City Hotel 
Baltimore, by yesterday’s seuthern mail, saying that ex- 
presses had arrived announcing that Wilmington wag in 
the hands of the blacks and burnt!-=-that it was reporte 
ed they were advancing on Raleigh---that the citizens 
had been all night under arms---and the women, almost 
distracted, were flying all directions. All business was 
stopped, except in preparation for events. At the in- 
stant of writing an express arrived from Johnson county, 
(adjoining that in which Faleigh stands), demandin 
arms and ammunition! Wilmington was, (must we say ’ 
a large town, and had a greal commerce, 
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Exections. Other trials have been made in the Bris- 
tol and Essex North districts, Massachusetts, to elect 
members of congress, and also in the yet vacant district 
in Vermont, without suceess. It is not worth while to 
give the ane 

“Maryland election of electors of sencate. 

The names printed in italic were the administration 
candidates, and those marked * are elected. 

Annapolis eity— Mr. Claude,* no opposition. 

Alleghany county—Mr. Ridgley* 688, Mr. Shaw* 
669—Mr. Swan 668, Mr. McMahon 664. 

Anne Arundel county— Messrs, Hood” and Stewart,* 
without opposition. 

Baltimore eity— Mr. Heath* 4,454—Nilest 3,738. 

Baltimore county— Messrs, Stansdury* and Worthing- 
ton*— unopposed. 

Cecil county—Mr. Evans* 1,059, Mr. Thomae* 1,019; 
Mr. Howard 979, Mr. Grubb 705. 

Caroline county—Mr. Burchenal* 615, Mr. Carter* 
618—Mr. J'urner 563, Mr. Lynden 560, 

Calvert ecounty—Messrs. Jame Kent* and George W. 
Weems.” 

Charles we: Hip Chapman* 648, Mr. Weems” 
646—Mr. Stoddert 560, Mr. Queen 548. 

Dorchester county--Messrs, Thomas Hioks and John 
N. Steele, eiected. No returns. 

Frederick county--Mr. Beaill* 3,431, Mr. Potts* 
3,410--Mn. Kemp 3.402, Mr. Dorsey 3,397. 

Harford equnty-- Mr. Montgomery” 1,113, Mr. Me- 
Kepney® 1,070--Mr. Hope 979, Mr. Stump 927. 

Montgomery ecounty--Mr. Harding*® 926, Mr. Git- 
tings® 902-~Mr. Duval725, Mr. Peter 667. 

‘Kent county--Mr, Reduc* 509, Mr. Comegys* 500— 
Mr. Osborn 497, Mr. Hynson 486. 

Prince George’s county--Mr. Kent* 736, Mr. Ede- 
len*® 735-——-Mr. Somerville 605, Mr. Semmes 599. 

Queen Ann county--Mr. Grayson*® 687, Mr. Vew- 
man* 673-~Mr. McKenney 635, Mr. Emory 631. 

St. Mary’s eounty--Messrs. Gerard N. Causin and 
Cornelius Combs. No opposition. 

Somerset county--Mr. ‘Teackle* 987, Mr. Bell*® 987; 
Mr. Steuart 827, Mr. Polk 812. 

Talbot county-—~Mr, Dickinson® 656, Mr. Hughlett* 
643-——-Mr. Stevens 436, Mr. AReardon 433. 

Washington county—Mr, FV uson® 1,937, Mr. Magill* 
1,905--Mr. Clagett 1,528, Mr. Tilghman 1,424. 

Worcester eounty--Mr. W. A. Purnell” 1,160, Mr. 
Spence*® 1,159 --Mr. E. A. /Vilson 1,103, Mr. C. Pur- 
nell 1,023. 

Recapitulation——Jackson 12, anti-Jackson 28. 


Charlesion election. ‘The election for municipal off- 


cers in the eity of Charleston, which has been so warmly | 


canvassed, has gone against the union party, Henry L. 
Pinckney, a distinguished nuliifier, has been eleeted in- 
tendant of the city, in opposition to J. #2. Pringle, the 
present intendant, by a vore of 1040 to 932; the number 
of votes being greater than ever given at any preceding 
election. 

The Louisville Pocus, says the Nashville Ierald, in 
publishing a list of the members of congress trom this 
state, has the name of Juccd C. Isaacs as opposed to the 
present administration. ‘This isan error. Mr, lsaacs is 
a thorough going Jackson inan, but is in favor of mter- 
nal improvement, 

Virginia representation in congress. It appears from 
the Abbington Republican, that Charles C. Johnson, esq. 





+It is not much our practice to assign causes for parti- 
cular results of elections, and especially such as can ex- 
cite political discussions—but it may be observed, that 
while Mr. Heath received the full number of his party- 
vote, his opponent did not, for peculiar reasons, or pre- 
ceedings hard to be justified—which cannot be stated in 
this work, without deviating from its usual course; but 
which may be presented in another way, for the pub- 
lic reflection. A eomparison of the votes of the two 
highest on the delegate tickets in October last, with the 
votes at the late election, will shew this: 
Oct. 1830 Mr. Hunt, (J) 4,471 Mr, Steuart (C.) 4,087 


Sept. 1831 Heath 4,434 Niles 3,738 
37 + 349 














has evicted the late member, Mr. Draper, in the Wash- 
ington district, by a majority of 57. It is thought that 
Mr. Draper will contest. 

It also appears that Mr. Coke is re-elected by a ma- 
jority of about 1,100, 

The Kenhawha district only remains to be definitely 
heard from. The contest has been close between Messrs. 
Maxwell and Smith, (both Clay men), though it is sup- 
posed that gen. Smith is chosen, 

[We have the returns—Mr. Maxwell appears to be 
elected by a majority of 378 votes. } | 
The representation in congress, will then stand thts: 

Re-elected—Messrs. Alexander, Archer, Bouldin, 
Davenport, Craig, Gordon, Dodridge, Armstrong, Pat- 





ton, Stevenson, Coke, Barbour, McCoy, Allen, Clai- 
| borne, Mercer, [Maxwell. } 
| Newton in the place ot Loyall; John J. Roane, for 
| John Roane; Johnson for Draper; Chinn for Taliaterro; 
John Y. Mason for Trezvant. [Richmond Whig. 
Indiana—I\ndianapolis, Sept. 3.— The returns hereto- 
fore published, which embraced all the counties except 
Allen, Elkhardt, and St. Joseph, gave to each of the can- 
didates for governor the following vote: 








Noble. Read. Stapp. 

23,282 20,954 6,870 
Elkhardt 159 21 2 
Allen 193 9 6 
St. Joseph 111 12 

23,745 20,984 6,890 


The official returns for representatives to congress 
have now been received from all the counties in the state. 
The round numbers, if we have added them correctly, 
are as follows: 


First district. 





Rateli® Booties. crvcccececcescceciccces 11,281 
John Law,........ Pare rerery ecceeee- 10,905 
Second district. 

JOR Carhec cc cccccvie scoccccecsec ces - + 4,855 
William W. Wiek.c i occcgesceccces eee 4,610 
James B. Ray... .seccceccrccscsesccceslhys ae 
Jonathan Jennings... ...eeeeee0. occcec eh OSE 
John H. Thompson............- ooceces 1,456 
FORGE BOO W ic 0 ot concccscccsebde siete -. 454 

Third district, ‘ 
Jonathan McCarty... ..ccccccccccerees 6,243 
Oliver H. Smith......... Secoteestesdat 5,289 
POE “WS nc dbs hae csensctbede cose °° °9,107 


The “Farmers Journal,” of Jennessee, corrects an 
error into which we fell, respeeting Mr. Blair, re-elect- 
jed to congress, though strongly opposed—saying he is 

“a zealous friend of the president,” “though a consistent 

/advocate of internal improvements by the general go- 
vernment, which by some has been considered the test 
of opposition to the present administration.””? ‘The time 
was, when Opposition to the leading measures of an ad- 
ministration, was regarded as an opposition to the presi- 
dent; but now persons who have voted against every 
proposition of the administration, may still be *‘true 
and zealous friends of it!” Hence our error. 








CHoLrERA mMonBUS. The authorities in various cities 
of the United States are adopting measures to prevent 
the introduction of this fearful disease, which many think 
is contagious—which others pronounce it not to be so, 
and say that it exists because of a peculiar state of the 
aimosphere. ‘The latter, opinion, probably, has the most 
friends, 

The landing of many kinds of foreign goods at New 
York, is forbidden, unless under special permission from 
the board of health—and vessels arriving from places 
where the Cholera prevails, are not allowed to approach 
the wharves nearer than 300 yards—subject to the or- 
ders of the board of health. 

Our accounts of the ravages of this disease are dread- 
ful. Between the 27th June and 10th July, 2,850 cases 
occurred at St. Petersburg, with hardly a single cure; 
and, at the last advices, the new cases were between 550V 
to 600 a day, and on the increase. ‘The imperial family, 


and nearly all who were masters of their own move- 
ments, had fled from the city—20,000 of the laboring 
classes had taken out passes to depart! and the city had 
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a dismal appearance. The Swedes and Danes have 
many armed vessels stationed to prevent the approach 
of fugitives from the diseased places. 





GeonrGIaA AND THE CuHernokers. We understand, 
saysthe Milledgeville Recorder, that at the late sitting 
of the superior court in Walton county, judge Clayton, 
delivered an opinion, the substance of which, as well as 
our informant could understand it, was to this effeet:— 
that the Cherokee Indians have the right, notwithstand- 
ing the act of the last session, to dig gold on the lands 
in their occupancy. 


Fatat pugEL. From the Missouri Republican of Au- 
gust 30—The personal controversy which was carried 
on for some time previous to the election, in the other 
papers of this city, between major Biddle and Mr. Spen- 
cer Pettis, has had a most melancholy termination. <A 
challenge passed from Mr. Pettis to major Biddle on 
Thursday last: it was accepted, and the gentlemen met 
on the sand bar opposite this city on Friday afternoon. 
Maj. Biddle being near-sighted, he, as the challenged 
party, stipulated five feet as the distance at which they 
were to fight. On the first fire, both gentlemen were 
mortally wounded. Major Biddle was shot thro’ the 
abdomen, the ball lodging within. Mr. Pettis was shot 
through the side, just below the chest, the ball passing 
entirely through the body. Mr. Pettis survived until 
Saturday afternoon. Major Biddle died yesterday 
morning. 


the wounds to be mortal, they exchanged forgiveness 
upon the ground. 

‘The remains of Mr. Pettis were attended to the place 
of interment, in the city grave yard, on Sunday after- 
noon, with every demonstration of respect. An im- 
mense concourse of our most respectable citizens joined 
in these last, sad duties. Maj. Biddle’s funerai takes 
place to-day, at 10 o’clock. 

[Maj. Biddle was a pay master in the army, and bro- 
ther of Mr. Biddle, president of the bank of the United 
States, and com. Biddle, of the navy. Mr. Pettis was 
the member-eleet to congress from Missouri. ‘he par- 
ties had long been in a state of bitter contention, and not 
long since, major Biddle inflicted a severe personal 
ehastisement on Mr. Pettis, for which the latter was 
teudered ‘“‘satisfaction.’? Major Biddle was a married 
man, but had no children—Mr. Pettis was unmarried. 
oth seemed to believe that the duel would have the 
fatal termination that ensued. ] 


Navy or THE U. S. A good practice has been in- 
troduced by Mr. Secretary Woodbury—that of publish- 
ing, on the Ist of every month, all material changes 
that take place in the condition or position of the ves- 
sels of the United States, in commission—and because 
of the decease, transfer, &e. of officers in service. 
The following was last issued— 

Naval resister. Vessels on each foreign station at 
last advices: 

Pacific. Frigate Guerriere, sloop St. Louis, and 
schooner Dolphin. The two former to be relieved by 
the frigate Potomac and sloop Falmouth. 

Brazil. Sloop Vandalia, sloop Lexington on her 
way to join this station. 

West Indies. Sloops Erie and Vincennes, schooners 
Grampus and Porpoise. 

Mediterranean. Frigates Brandywine and Constel- 
— sloops John Adams, Ontario, Boston and Con- 
cord, 

Frigate Constellation, captain Wadsworth, and sloop 
Boston, were at Vourla, near Smyrna, on the 22d May, 
officers and men all well. 


Sloop Natchez, capt. Newton, arrived at Norfolk on 
the 22d ult. 


Schooner Shark, lieut. com. Boerum, arrived at Nor- 
folk on the 28th ult. 

The two last named vessels are undergoing repairs, 
and will, it is presumed, in a few weeks, be in a situa- 
tion to resume their stations in the West India squad- 
ron. 


Navy department, Sept. 1, 1831. 





Beth parties are said to have conducted with | 
remarkable coolness upon the occasion; and supposing | 














Outro caANnaL. The water was let into the canal at Cir- 
eleville, on the Ist inst., and in 3 or 4 days had reached 
the aqueduct on Deer creek. ‘The water was expected 
to reach the locks near Chilicothe about the middle of 
the month. The Chilicothe Gazette says, in the course 
of a few weeks boats may be expected in that town from 
the waters of Lake Erie, 





Dr. Mircurtt. We alluded briefly yesterday to the 
death of this distinguished scientific man, which was an- 
nounced to us but a short time previous to the publica- 
tion of the paper. He died in his sixty-eighth year, af- 
ter an illness which afforded little room to bope for his 
ultimate recovery; but still his departure was sudden 
and unexpected, He was a man who with wonderful 
faculty of reiention, and untiring industry, had accumu- 
lated more knowledge as to facts, books and natural his- 
tory than most men, however celebrated, of this or any 
other age. There were few subjects on which he could 
not furnish such information as would lead the inquirer 
aright in his researches. He enlarged the boundaries 
of discovery in natural science, and stimulated and as- 
sisted all who were pursuing the same objects. He 
was, fora great number of years, professor of various 
branches in the college of physicians and surgeons, and 
was dean of the faculty. His Jabors are dispersed in 
many volumes. Many cabinets are enriched by his col- 
lections. And there are few philosophical societies of 
note in the world, of which he was not a member, “He 
was cleected to the assembly of this state soon after the 
revolution, and was afterwards a senator in congress, 
and the colleague of De Witt Clinton. His acquaint- 
ance with history, and with civil and international law, 
was extensive and accurate. There was an amiable 
simplicity in his character, connected with a conscious- 
ness of his own acquisitions, which was confounded with 
vulgar vanity only by the vulgar mind. He did much 
to premote the cause of science; and science must re- 
gret his loss. [M. ¥. Com. Adv. Sept. 7. 





LoNDON YEARLY MEETING oF Farenps.—The editor 
ofthe Philadelphia Friend, gives the following summary 
notice of the proceedings of the late yearly meeting of 
Friends in London, derived from the letter of a respeet- 
able correspondent in that city. 


The society’s ancient testimony against tithes and 


| other ecclesiastical demands, was a subject whieh gain- 





—— 





ed large attention; anda lively exercise pervaded the 
meeting, that friends might be found especially faithful 
herein in this day, when, perhaps more than at any form- 
er period in modern times, such impositions are called 
in question; at the same time members were cautioned, 
that, while in noble simplicity and firmness, they adher- 
ed to our testimonies, they should avoid any participa- 
tionin the popular clamor of the day. 


‘One sitting of the yearly meeting was pretty much 
occupied with the anti-slavery subject, and some other 
matters connected with it. A further grant [by volun- 
tary contribution] to friends of North Carolina was 
een upon, to enable them to remove the colored peo- 
ple under their care to free states, Friends seemed 
disposed to encourage ove another to perseverance in 
the abolition of slavery, hopeful in the apprehension 
that the work was making progress. 


The situation of the aborigines of the British colonies 
especially those of Australasia, claimed some notice as 
objects of compassion for their sufferings from oppres- 
sive settlers; and I was ready to say, a burst of indigna- 
tion escaped, (but friends though strong in expression, 
were temperate), when they heard of the attempts to 
supplant the poor Cherokees, the particulars of which 
were received from the meeting for sufferings of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The lamentable prevailing vice of drinking ardent 
spirits, and the unlawful use or occupation of the first 
day of the week, were both subjects which occupied 
the meeting’s attention. 


On the reading of the American epistles, and other 
information which reached the meeting, a subscription 
was recommended throughout the yearly meeting, in 
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aid of the funds of their transatlantic bre thren for fur- 


nishing a supply of bibles, Friends’ books, school books, 


«us well as toassist in fitting up meeting houses, within 
those parts of the American yearly meetings where as- 
sistance may be needed. 

Elizabeth Robson was set at liberty by the select year- 
ly meeting, to perform a religious visit to some part of 
the continent of Europe, and in pursuance of this pros- 
pect, with her husband, she had left London, in the 
steain packet, for Calais. Also, James Backhouse ob- 
tained the approbation of the same meeting, to enter up- 
on his arduous prospect of paying a visit, in the love of 
the gospel, to the settlement of New-Holland. 





Portrueat. A London paper gives us the following 
as the condition to which France has reduced Don Mi- 
guel. tis, indeed, a most humiliating one---and can 
be regarded only as a prelude to his expulsion, The 
regal honors vecently paid to the daughter of Don Pe- 
diro, as queen of Portugal, in England and France, we 
regard as settling the fate of the worthless and wicked 
Miguel. ‘The conditions imposed by the French admi- 
ral upon Don Miguel, are stated to be: ist, The dis- 
miissal of the superintendent-general of police. 2d, The 
reversai of all sentences pronounced against Frenchmen 
tor political opinions. 3d, An indemnity of 800,000 Iranes 
for the expenses of the epedition. 4th, The insertion 
in the Gazette of the French demands, and the ac- 
ceptance thereof by the Portuguese government, to- 
gether with placards containing these facts posted on the 
corners of the streets through which Bonhomme was pa- 
raded. 





TREATY WITH FRANCE 
Fromthe Boston Duily Advertiser. 

We translate ,the following article from the French 
government paper (the Moniteur) giving what may 
probably be regarded as an official exposition of the 
stipulations contained in the treaty lately negotiated bee 
tween France and the United States. The stipulation 
for a reduction of dufies on French wines obviously 
excceds the competency of the treaty-making power, and 
will require the action of both houses of congress, e1- 


ther belore it can be ratified, or before it can take effect. | 


The Moniteur states, that the treaty cannot be ratified 
aunuil the close of this year or the beginning of the next. 

1, The United States, since 1810, have demanded an 
indemnity of France, for the value of American vesels 
seized and confiscated under the Berlin and Milan de- 
erees, ‘he amount of this claim was seventy five milion 
francs. The French government, not inclining to admit 
any claims except those which applied to vessels illegally 
seized or confiscated, has agreed to pay to the United 
States an indemnity of twenty five millions, and has re- 
served the right of making a deduction from this amount 
of a million and a half, as an indemnity to some French 
citizens for their claims upon the federal government. 

2. On the other hand, France, relying on the 3d arti- 
cle of the treaty of cession of Louisiana, which had plac- 
ed the French navigation in that country on the footing 
of that ot the most favored nation, demanded that her 
shipping, on entering the ports of Louisiana, should be ex- 
eimpt trom the payment of extra duties, as the English 
shipping has been since the treety of Ghent, in all the 
ports of the union. But the federal government insist- 
ed that we gave too absolute a construction to the 8th ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Louisiana, and opposed our views 
the more strenuously, because the advantages which our 
shipping would thus have enjoyed, not in all the ports 
of the union, but in those of Louisiana only, would 
have given that siate a monopoly of French commerce 
altogether at variance with the spirit of the institutions 
ot the United States. —Under these circumstances, the 
king’s government, wishing to reconcile those national 
interests which it is bound to maintain, with the just and 
benevolent sentiments which it must ever entertain to- 
wards the federal government, has thought proper to 
abandon its interpretation of the treaty of Louisiana, 
and in lieu thereof, to stipulate for a specific and favor- 
able rate of duties on our wines. , 

From the exchange of the ratification of the treaty, 
therefore the wines of Franee which will be admitted into 
the ports of the union, on payment of duties which are’ 











not to exceed the following rates: six cents for red wine 
in casks, 10 cents tor white wine in easks, and 22 cents 
for wine of all kinds in bottles; the present rate of do- 
ties on these several kinds of wine being respectively 
10, 15 and 30 cents, ‘This stipulation is to be obligato- 


ry on the federal government for the term of ten years: 


and itis further agreed, that if that government shall 
reduce the duties imposed by the existing t ari on wines 
in general, it shall at the same time cause a propor- 
tional reduction to be made in favor of the wines of 
France, so that the latter may retain the same rela- 
tive advantage which is secured to them by the rates 
specified in the treaty. 

It is also agreed, that the long staple cottons of the 
U. States shall in future pay in Franee the same duty 
as the short staples. This equalization, which has exist- 
ed since 1826 in regard to the long staple eottons of Bra- 
zil, will prove equally advantageous to the American 
planter and our own manufacturers. 





RESPECT TO GOV. BRANCH. 
Windsor, 18th Aug. 1851, 

Dean Sin—The undersigned committee, appointed 
by a respectable meeting otf the citizens of Bertie, as- 
sembled for the purpose of expressing their high regard 
for your private virtues, as well as the high opinion 
which they entertain of your firm and undeviating course, 
prominently displayed by the many important services 
rendered your state, and more especially by your late 
demonstration of attachment to those principles which 
have always governed you, are instructed to sol icit you 
to favor them by partaking of a dinner to be given in 
Windsor, at such time as may suit your convenience. 

The committee will further say, that they sincerely 
hope no private circumstance may occur to deprive 
them of the pleasure they anticipate in meeting you 
around the social board. 

With due regard, we are, &e. 
ALEX. W. MEBANE, 
GEO. B. OUTLAW, 
JNO. E. WOOD, 
JOS. D. WHITE, 
THEO. G. PETERS, 
THOMAS BOND, 

To the Hon. Joun Branca, Enfield, 

Enfield, Aug 20th, 1831. 

GENTLEMEN— Your invitation of the 11th inst. to unite 
with a portion of my felluw-citizens of Bertie county 
*‘around the social board,” has been duly received, Un- 
der the most auspicious circumstances of my life, such 
marked kindness, connected with the flattering manner 
in which allusion has been made to my private and 
public character, could not fail to be highly acceptable. 
But situated as | am—receatly expelled from the cabi- 
net of gen. Jackson by the ascendency of certain **ma- 
lign influences,” and still pursued in my retireraent 
with a fiend-like vengeance, which, it seems, cannot be 
satiated but by the destruction of my good name—nv - 
thing, I assure you, could be more grateful to my feelings 
than the generous confidence and support of those who 
have known me from my earliest entrance into publio 
life. 

With a purpose bent on their own selfish gains, and 
regardless of the fame of the chief magistrate,or the 
best interests of the country, these influences are untir- 
ing in their efforts to drive from the adminstration most 
of its old and long tried supporters; and gladly would 
they force me trom my principles into the support of 
ihe recent associate and leuder of a part of them, well 
knowing that I could not espouse his cause without utter 
ruin and disgrace—all this and more besides is attempt- 
ed, under the fatal delusion that the name of the ‘hero of 
New-Orleans’’ has a magic in it to hallow any thing and 
every thing. With the feelings inspired by such an 
extraordinary state of things, you can well imagine the 
pleasure 1 should derive trom accepting your invi- 
tation and mingling freely with fellow citizens animated 
by such noble sensibilities. But, gentlemen, I regret 
to inform you that the indisposition of my family re- 
quires my undivided attention, and I will make it my 
duty, the first moment their strength will permit, to re- 
move them to a elimate more favorable to the restora- 
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tion of their health. Lam therefore constrained to fore- 
go the high gratification L should otherwise derive from 
making my acknowledgement in person while partaking 
with you at the festive board. 

I pray you, gentlemen, to accept for yourselves, and 
those you represent, my cordial assurances of respect, 
esteem and gratitade. Most truly your’s, &e. 

JOHN BRANCH. 

d'o Alessrs. Alex. W. Mebane, Geo. B. Outlaw, Ge. 





LETTERS FROM LAFAYETTE. 

It will be recolieeted that the editor of the RecisTEr | 

was designated to transmit the flags mentioned below to 

the venerable Lafayette; and by one of the late arrivals, 
their reception has been acknowledged as follows: 

La Grange, June 28, 1831. 
My dear sir—The celebration so affectionste and | 
splendid, which in honor to our great week of July, 





was performed at Baltimore, has been duly <p 


in France, where it has excited high pleasure and grati- 








by anew application of galvanism, | was led to make 
this improvement in conscquence of an application by a 
patentee (Mr. Moses Shaw) for assistance in perfect- 
ing his patented mode of blasting rocks by an electrical 
discharge from a Leyden jar. 

In a letter dated June Ist, 1831, he says, “I have 
been engaged in blasting rocks by mevns of a fulminat- 
ing powder, introduced into several cavities, and ignit- 
ed in all of them simultaneously, by a spark from an 
electrical machine, by which means masses of a much 
larger size, and of a much more suitable shape for any 
object in view, may be procured, than by the old plan. 
I have, however, to lament my inability to succeed in 
this method of blasting during a great part of the year, 
when, in consequence of the untavorable state of the 
weather, the ignition cannot be effected by electricity 
in aby mode which L have devised, or which has been 
suggested by others, although Lhave consulted all the 
best intormed professors to whom | have had access.” 

It occurred to me as soon as this statement was made 


tude. The flags arrived much later, and were disposed | by Mr. Shaw, that the ignition of gunpowder, for the 


of agreeably to the kind intention of the donors. 

My connexion with the first company of the 5th regi- | 
ment, Maryland volunteers, is founded not only upon 
lute grateful remembrance, but upon the pleasing recol- | 
lection of public and personal obligations during our’ 
revoluiionury war. The national guard of Paris being | 
divided into legions, I have thouglit the company of gre-| 
nadiers of the 5th legion was the corps to which the flag | 
ought to be presented. The re-election ot the officers | 
ol the company has occasioned a delay until 1 knew to) 
what captain, alter the ballot, L was to send the flag. 1 
know it has been received with feelings of pride and 
gratitude of which Lean already be the interpreter, al- | 
though the official answer has not reached me. 

As to the flag of the Printers’ association which has 
acted a conspicuous part in the grand eclebration, and 
is, in their name, by a unanimous vote, presented te me, 
I have the honor to acknowledge it m the enclosed | 
letter. 

Your most valued Register is in my possession down 
to the 37th volume, February 20ih. No man can, bet- 
ter than 1 do, esteem its excellence. Permit me to en- 
close a document that may throw some light on the 
present state of French politics.* Wah the most al- 
fectionate regard, 1 am, my dear sir, your sincere, oblig- 
ed friend, LAFAYE?L TE. 

Mu, Nixes, Register office, Baltimore. 

La Grange, June 28,1831. 

My dear sir—Amidst my obligations to the citizens, 
and particularly to the printers of Baltimore, and in ad- 
dition to the proud and grateful feelings which the grand 
celebration in honor to the Parisian week of July bas 
excited in my heart, 1 have been happy to receive the 
tri-colored flag used on that occasion, and so kindly pre- 
sented to me by an unanimous vote of the printers’ asso- 
ciation. It holds at La Grange a coaspicious part in a 
trophy, each standard of which recalls to the mind an 
honorable event of the French revolution. 1 beg you, 
my dear sir, to present the association with the high re- 
spect and most affectionate acknowledgement of their 
and your obliged fricnd, LAFAYETTE, 

Mr. Nixzs. 


BLASTING OF ROCKS. 
From the Philudelphia Chronicle. 

The subjoined paper suggests a practicable and efec- 
tual method of guarding agaimsta species of accident 
which has been frequent and fatal in this country. It 
will be sufficiently recommended to public attegtion 
by the distinguished name attached to it. 

For the Daily Chronicie. 

I have observed in the newspapers an account of the 
death of a workman dreadfully luccrated and bruised by 
the blastiag of a rock. 

This, and many other like occurrences will, I presume, 
create sufficient interest in the following communication 
to justify its appearance in a newspaper, 

I have ascertained that the process for blasting rocks 
may be rendered safer than the firing of a towling piece, 
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*lt is the general’s address to the electors of Meaux. * 


| purposes he had in view, might be effieted by a gulva- 


bic discharge froma ceflagrator, or calorimotor, in a 
mode which | have long used in my eudiometrical ex- 
periments lo ignite explosive gaseous mixtures. ‘This 
process is free trom uncertainty which is always more 
or less attendant upon the employment of mechanical 
electricity for similar purposes. 

The expectation thus arising has since been fully veri- 
fied. I have ignited as many as twelve charges of gun- 
powder at a distance of one hundred and thirty feet 


| from the galvanic machine employed, ‘This distauce is 


much greater than is necessary to the salety ofthe ope- 
rator, as the deflagrator may be shielded so as not to be 
injured by the explosion, and by means of levers and 
pulleys, it may be made to act at any distance which 
may be preferable. 

‘There is no limit to the number of charges which 
muy be thus ignited, excepting those assigned by econo- 
my, tothe size of the apparatus employed, 

These remarks have reference to the principal and 
highly important object of Mr. Shaw’s project; which 
is, tu iguite at once a great number of charges ia as 
mauy perforations so driled in a rock as to co-operate 
simultaneously in the same plan. By these means it is 
conceived that the stone may be separated into large 
prismatic or tabular masses, instead of being reduced 
to irregular fragments of an inferior size. “The object 
to which | propose now to cali attention more particu. 
larly, is a modification of the common process of blast- 
ing by one charge, which renders that process perfect- 
ly sale. 4 

This part of the subject [I shall introduce by premis- 
ing that almost atl the accidents which have taken 
place in blaging rocks, have occurred m one of the 
three following modes: 

Ist. “he explosion has taken place prematurely, be- 
fore the operator has bad time to retire. 

2nd. A premature explosion has ensued from a spark 
produced by the collision arising froin ramming into 
the orifice of the perforation, containmg the powder, 


| the brick dust or sand employed to close it. 


3rd. The fire not reaching the charge alter the ex piva- 
tion of a period unusually long, and the operator return 
ing to ascertain the cause of the supposed failures, an ex- 
plosion ensues when he is so near as to suffer by it, as 
m the instance near Norristown, lately published. 

‘Khe means of communicating igniuon, to which J 
have resorted, are a8 fullows:— 

Three iron wires, of which one is of the smallest sine 
used for wire gauze, the others of the size (No. 24) 
used by bowlers, a€ firmly twisted togethers This is 
best accomplished by attaching them to the centre of 
the mandril of a lathe, which is made to revolve while 
the other ends of the wires are heid by a vice 80 as 
to keep them in a proper state of tention, Alter be- 
ing thus twisted a small portion is untwisted, 80 a8 to 
get at, and divide the larger wires by means of @ puir 
of nippers. In this way the smaller wie 18 rendered 
the sole mean of metallic connexion between the larger 
ones. These are tied in a saw kerf, or made in a 
small piece of dog wood, to secure them from working; 
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which if permitted, would cause the smaller wire to 
break apart. At one end, the twist formed of the wires 
ms soldered to the bottom of a tin tube of a size to fill 
the perforation in the rock to such a height as may be 
deemed proper. ‘This tube being supplied with gun- 
powder, the orifice is closed with a cork, perforated so 
that the twisted wire may pass out through it without 
touching the tube, at wny point above that where the fin- 
er portion alone intervenes. —‘I'o the outside of the tube 
a copper wire about No. 16 is soldered, long enough 
to extend to a stout copper wire proceeding from one of 
the poles of a galvanic deflagrator or calovimotor. 

Phe wire passing thro’ the cork, from the inside of the 
tube, is in like manner made to communicate with the 
other pole. ‘I'he connections between the wires, and the 
poles, should be made by means of soft solder, previ- 
ously to which we must imagine that the tube has been 
introduced into a agp oe. made for its reeeption in a 
rock to be blasted. The tin tube may be secured with- 
in the rock by the usual method of ramming in brick 
dust or sand, by means of a punch, having holes for the 
protection of the wires of communication already de- 
scribed, 

_Fhe apparatus being thus prepared, by a galvanic 
discharge, produced by the movement of a lever through 
a quarter part of a circle, the finer wire is ignited in the 
place where it intervenes solely in the circuit, so as to 
set ire to the surrounding gunpowder. 

As the enclosure of the gunpowder in the tube must 
vender it impossible that it should be effected by a spark 
elicited by ramming, as no means of ignition ean have 
nceess to the charge besides the galvanic discharge; and 
as this can only ovcur by design, without ar intention 
10 commit murder or suicide, or unpardonable neglect, 
it is inconceivable that an explosion can take place in 
this method of blasting, when any person is so situated 
as to suffer by it. 

It must be obvious that in all eases of blasting under 
water, the plan of the tin tube, and ignition by a galvanic 
gircuit, must be very eligible. 

Mr. Shaw is now in Philadelphia, and 1 hope he 
yeay meet with the patronage which his project merits, 

: ROBERT HARE, 


PRUSSIA AND POLAND. 

Paris, July 21. is not true that the king of Prussia 
sent any auswer to the better of the Polish general-in- 
ghicf complaining ot the scandalous violation of neutrali- 
ty by the Prussian suthorities: the king returned the 
brave general’s letter unopened aud in silence, ‘This at 
Berlin was dignity! 

General Jean Skryznecki, commander-in-clhief of the 
Polish army, has telt himsselt under the necessity of writ- 
mg the tolluwing Ietter to the king of Prussia: 

** Svennica, July 9, 1831. 

**Sine: I take the liberty of addressing you, with the 
hope thut your majesty will deigu to admit that my cha- 
racter of commander-in-echief of the Polish army, and 
the importance of the subject to which Lam about to call 
your mujesty’s allention, warrant my adopting this course, 
* “Sure, sinve your clevution to the throne, justice and 
uprightness have never ceased to illustrate your pater- 
nal reign. In appealing wo those sublime virtues, I ex- 














perience some relief, anudst the vexatious and annoyance 


vecasioned tu us L’oles by the civil and military autho- | 


rities of Prussia. In conjunction with several European | 
eubinets, you have proclaimed the principle of non-in-; 
terveution, and I have no doubt but the ministers of your 
majesty have received instructions in accordance with 
our royal wishes. ‘he Polish army would consequent- 
y be wrong were it to complain of your majesty. They 
are only anxious to acquaint you with their grievances. 
“Every day we witness occurrences which convince us 
that in spite of the neutrality your majesty officially 
agreed to observe towards Poland, the civil and military 
Prussian authorities not only violate the spirit of the 
laws of neutrality, but what is more, they «afford direct | 
and efficacious assistance to the Russian army, without 
whieh the Jatter would lave been loug since compelled 
to retire from our country. 
“1. ‘The Prussian authorities supply the Russians from 
the magazines of ‘Thorn, and the vicinity of that place, 





with provisions. 


“2. Prussian artillerists have been admitted into, an 
embodied in, the Russian army, and fight against us. 

**3. The Russian forces draw warlike stores from the 
Prussian fortresses. 

“4, The clothing of several Russian regiments. were 
made in Prussia. 

**S. ‘The Prussian engineer from Marierowarder was 
commissioned to collect the necessary materials for the 
consiruetion of bridges, to enable the Russian army to 
cross the Vistula at Zlotorya. 

‘*I could refer to various other circumstances to show 
the hostile intentions and acts of the Prussian authorities. 
1 confine myself to the facts l have mentioned, persuad+ 
ed as | am, that as soon as vour majesty shal have been 
made acquainted with them, you will deign to prevens 
the recurrence of practices which, no doubt, take place 
unknown to your majesty, because they are directly in 
contradiction with the sentiments of political probity 
which you have ever protessed. 

‘‘Begging your majesty to excuse my troubling you 
with this despatch, I entreat, sire, you will hsten to the 
voice of humanity, addressed to you through the organ 
of those whom, be they ever so weak, giants would be 
unequal to overcome, were they not secretly assisted by 
the civil and military Prussian authorities.” 

That letter was returned to general Skryznecki, with 
this declaration, ‘‘that his. majesty the king of Prussia 
could not enter into correspondence with a = thas 
was not acknowledged by the emperor Nicholas!” 





POLISH PROCLAMATION. 
Proclamation of the national government to the Polish 
nation. 

“Fellow countrymen—In the contest which must 
eventually decile between the existence of Poland or 
her entire destruction, the nation trusts to the heroism 
and devotion of the army. ‘The army has justified this 
confidence, and has exceeded the expectation of the 
people anxious for the result of our exertions. From 
that moment the glory of Poland, which tor a time had 
been humiliated, and even forgotten, having attained a 
vigour not to be produced by ages, has mate itself 
known beyond the bounds of Europe. The enemy, ir- 
ritated, has summoned forth all his energy, and become 
even more barburous. We have been signally success- 
ful against him, but we must sim at his entire destruc- 
uon., It is to cusure this iat we must muke yet further 
efforts. Jt is tor this the national government invokes 
the Most High, who will never cease to protcet us, s0 
long as we struggle to defend our spotless country. 
We invoke our national liberty, which now stands on a 
point trom which it may be plunged into eternity or 
destruction. We imvoke ali the kings and heroes who 
have ever perished for faith, loyalty or the weltare of 
mankind. We invoke the safety of Europe, the future 
race, and eternal justice; and, strong in the example of 
our illustrious ancestors, we proclaim the levy en masse 
of the nation, (pos polite ruszenie) that this appeal may 
be beard in the remotest points of our beloved country, 
so that the inhabitants of the small porion called the 
kingdom of Poland may be animated by the same sa- 
cred flame which burns so brilliantly in Samogitia, Li- 
thuania, and Volhynia, the situation of which was infi- 
nitely more embarrassing. ‘Dhey have revived the 
deeds of our fatbers: let us not allow them to excel in 

ihis honorable rivalry. 

‘*Ministers of religion!—Our struggle is for our 
country, for our faith, and for virtue. It is the struggle 
of children for their fathers, and of fathers for their 
children. Invoke God, that [le may inspire you with 
bis Holy Spirit, the spirit of the primitive Christians, 
and With that spiit strengthen you in the sanctuaries, 
in the burying places, and on the field of battle. Do 
not abandon your flocks, encamp with them in the fields 
and the forests; suffer with them, and, by your exhorta- 
tions, strengthen them. 

‘Fellow countrymen,—Qur enemy has vowed our 
annihilation, but he cannot attain it but by your indiffer- 
ence. Strengthen the ranks of our army with your 
sons and your brothers, revenge those who have fallen, 
and let every hillock, every tree, every highway, every 
foot path, contain tor that enemy vengeanee, Perish 
those hordes that only seek pillage or murder, and let 
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them not find sleep in that country which these barba- 
rians have sullied for half a century with their crimes 
and our blood. 

‘‘Villagers:—The martyrdom of your brothers, the 
holy faith, and holy Poland, call upon you at Once: it is 
time to put an end to this sanguinary war. “The invad- 
ing army has ruined your crops, has destroyed your 
pasturage, has consumed your herds, has poisoned ha- 
bitations with unheard-of pestilence, destroying houses 
by fire, and families by assassination, ‘he survivors 
have nothing better to expect from him. On your fields, 
your grain, cultivated by the sweat of your brow, lies 
rotten. The crop is at hand; then the enemy, who can 
never be less thirsting for your blood, will throw him- 
self upon you to complete the catalogue of his victims, 
Will you await that they should dishonor your wives 
and your mothers—that they should exterminate your 
children?- No: you will be more prompt than he will 
be. Whenever your ficlds do not need your labor, 
arm yourselves with every thing within your reach; 
throw yourselves on the enemy. His ranks are al- 
ready thinned, and your courage will precipitate his 
flight. Before beginning your harvest you will place 
it out of the sight of the enemy. A just God will aid 
you in expelling the intruders and will cause the bless- 
ings Of peace to descend upon you, and liberated Po- 
land awaits with frankness to bestow those rewards that 
you so highly mer.t. 

*‘Chiets of every rank, destined to command the levy 
en masse, be impressed with all the sanctity of your 
high calling. Here awaits you the recompense worthy 


of a loyal and patriotic heart. After the example of. 


our foretathers, your occupation should be to join mili- 
tary heroism with civil energy. This is what civilized 
Europe expects, being convinced that in her actual si- 
tuation, every soldier should be a citizen and every citi- 
zenasoldier. It is the foree of great national calami- 
ties that an intimate union of all classes is required, for 
ihere is no class before death, before God, and before 
country. 

“Poles,—At this holy call of a levy en masse, invoke, 
after the custom of your ancestors, the all-powerful 
name of God. It is tie who has covered with imperish- 
able glory our heroic chivalry under the Piasts and the 
Jagilions. ‘Think of what will happen if we were now 
to yield. Shall those hopes be destroyed which the 
third generation has cherished in their hearts, which 
will become the glory of Poland? Revived with so 
many charms, and so much blood lately spilt, consult 
on the means which locality, the wants and the national 
gevius present. Let the whole country become one 
camp—let all the energy of force and all the dexterity 
of intellect be combined to distress the enemy. The 
greatest activity and the most discerning circumspec- 
tion must guide your actions—the guile of the serpent, 
and the desperation of the lioness. Such are the cha- 
racteristics of your calling—a brotherly feeling in its 
most extensive sense. One for all—all for one. To 
arms, Poles! to arms! 

“Prince A. CZARTORISKI, president. 
“PHIPLTA, secretury. 
“Warsaw, July 1, 1831.” 
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MR. CRAWFORD’S EXPOSITION, 
From the Georgia Journal. 
TO THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The appearance of the address of the vice president 
of the United States renders it unnecessary to offer any 
apology for the following address. The review of the 
correspondence, signed A. b., originally published in 
the Georgia Journal of the 21st of April last, and several 
articles in the Globe and other newspapers, have, in my 
judgment, sufficiently explained my conduct to all im- 
partial and unprejudiced minds; and those of a different 
description it is improbable that any thing that I can urge 
will convince. Besides, it is not very important to the 
people of the United States, before whom there is no 
probability I shall ever again be placed, to form apy de- 
finite opinion of my motives or conduct in the transac- 
tions developed in the correspondence between the pre- 
sident and vice president. I say it is not very impor- 
tant to the citizens of the United States; but it 1s impor- 

















tant to me individually, to have my conduct correctly 
understood; for no man, however retired he may live, 
ought to be indifferent to public opinion, It also ap- 
pears, from the newspapers, that an explanation from 
me is expected and desired. I therefore submit to the 
apparent necessity of appearing before the public, 


I understood from letters received during the last ses- 
sion of congress, that the vice president and his friends 
were endeavoring to make the impression that the diffi- 
culty between him and the president had been produced 
by me, from a desire on my part to ingratiate myself 
with the president. If this impression had been made 
by their joint efforts, the vice president has dispelled 
the illusion, for, by his publication, it is clearly esta- 
blished that the measure did not originate with me; but 
that in the whole affair L have been passive, In fact, 1} 
assert, without the fear of contradiction, that no inter- 
course, either verbal or written, has taken place be- 
tween the president and myself, since a few days after 
the presidential election in the house of representa- 
tives, in February, 1825. During the eall gen. Jackson 
then made upon me, no reference whatever was made 
to what had passed in relation to the general or myself. 
I considered the call as evidence of a better state of 
feeling on his part than had been understood to have 
previously existed; and as L had never cherished any 
feelings of hostility towards him, I was perfectly willing 
that the past should be buried in oblivion. But the pub- 
lication of the correspondence has relieved me from the 
necessity of saying any thing more upon this subject. 


Two other charges have been made against me: Ist. 
That the confidential letter of gen. Jackson, which I 
say was produced and read in the cabinet, was not pro- 
duced and read, And 2d. ‘That 1 have improperly dis- 
closed cabinet secrets. 

Upon the first objection, negative testimony is relied 
upon. Mr. Monroe, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Wirt, do 
not recollect that it was produced and read: or rather 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Wirt do not recollect it; for it is 
manifest that Mr. Monroe has no recollection upon the 
subject, having relied wholly upon Mr. Wirt. But Mr, 
Calhoun has a distinct recollection that it was not pro- 
duced and read. Without relying upon that rule of 
legal evidence, which declares that one affirmative wit- 
ness countervails many negative ones, there is,I be- 
lieve, abundant evidence in the correspondence itself to 
support my statement. Here I beg leave to transcribe 
un article from the Globe of the 20th February last, 
which has much force and cogency, and proves, at least 
presumptively, that my statement concerning the confi- 
dential letter is correct. ‘The Globe says: “After afl 
“the statements, and retractions, about the production 
‘of general Jackson’s letter before the cabinet in July, 
1818, Mr. Monroe’s letters, published by Mr, Cale 
“houn, go far to confirm Mr. Crawford’s statement. In 
‘the conclusion of Mr. Monroe’s letter to gen. Jack- 
‘son, dated December the 21st, 1818 (printed 1830 by 
“mistake in the pamphlet) Mr. Monroe thus speaks of 
“the confidential letter: your letter of the 6th of Janu- 
“ary was received whilst | was seriously indisposed: 
“observing that it was from you, 1 handed it to Mr. 
‘‘Calhoun to read, after reading one or two lines myself, 
“The order to tiske command in that quarter had_before 
‘tthen been issued. He remarked, after reading the 
“letter, that it was a confidential one relating to Flori- 
‘‘da, which [ must answer. I asked him if he had fore 
‘warded to you the orders that had been given to ge- 
‘*neral Gaines on that subject. He replied that he had. 
‘‘Your letter to me, with many others from friends was 
‘‘put aside in consequence of my indisposition, and the 
‘‘oreat pressure upon me at the time, and never reecur- 
‘*red to until after my return from Loudoun, on the re- 
‘‘ceipt of yours by Mr. Hambly, and then on the sug- 
“gestion of Mr. Calhoun. Now, when did Mr. Mon- 
‘roe return trom Loudoun, and when was the letter by 
‘*Mr. Hambly received? Mr. Calhoun has given us the 
‘evidence to show. In one of his notes he tells us that 
“the first cabinet meeting on that subject took place on 
‘the 15th or 16th of July, 1818, Mr. Monroe having 
“returned on the 14th from his residenee in Loudoun. 
“Mr. Monroe’s letter to general Jackson, dated 19th 
‘‘July, 1818, begins thus: ‘I received lately your letter 
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“tof June 2ist, by Mr. Hambly, at my farm in Loudoun, ; and every thing relating to that war having been previ- 


“&e.? ‘Thus, the time when the confidential letter was | ously arranged, it was forgotten, and never read by me 


**looked up, on the suggestion of Mr. Calhoun, is iden- 
‘tfied within afew days. It wasafter Mr. Monroe’s 
“return from Loudoun, on the 14th, and before the 19th 


‘sof July, 1818, the very period at which the cabinet | 


‘twere deliberating about the Seminole war, and at the 
“very time Mr. Crawford says it was produced before 
‘them. There is a remarkable coincidence between 
“the details of Mr. Crawford’s recent statement and 
“Mr. Monroe’s account of this affair, made in 1818, 
“which proves the identity of the incidents alladed to: 
**Mr. Crawford says Mr. Calhoun made some allusion 
“toa letter the general had written to the president, 





‘twho had forgotten that he had received such a letter, 
“but said if he had reccived such a one he could find it, 
“and went directly into his cabinet and brought the letter 
“out. Mr. Monroe, in his letter of the 21st December, 
**1818, says: your letter, &c. was put aside, Xc. and 
‘never recurred to until aiter my retarn from Lou- 
“‘doun, &e. and then on the suggestion of Mr. Calhoun. 
“Here is conclusive proof of two things, Ist. the confi- 
“dential letter was produced on the suggestion of Mr. 
*“€Calhotn, after Mr. Monroe’s return trom Loudoun, 
“ton the 14th, and before the writing of his letter to 
‘‘gen. Jackson on the 19th of July, 1818. 2d, Mr. 
“Crawford was present when the suggestion was made 
“and the letter produced. ‘The cxbinet, it seems, 
‘*were several days in deliberation. Mr. Wirt might 
“not have been present when the letter was produced, 
**At any rate, the proof is conclusive that the letter was 
“produced to Mr, Crawford on Wr, Calhoun’s sugges- 
‘tion. Mr. Caihoun’s own account of that letter is in- 
“correct. He says—my recollection in relation to it 
‘taccords with Mr. Monroe’s statement. I came into 
‘tthe room when he had apparently just received the 
‘letter. He was indisposed at the time. 1 think he 
*topened the letter in my presence, and finding that it 
“was from you, he gave to me the letter toread. I 
“cast my eyes over it, and remarked that it related to 
*‘the Seminole war,and would require his attention, or 
*‘sometbing to that effect. 1 thought no more of it. 
** Long after, I think it was at the commencement of the 
“next session of congress, 1 heard some allusion which 
“brought the detter to my recollection. It was trom a 
“quarter that induced me to beleve it came from Mr. 
“Crawford. I called and mentioned it to Mr. Monroe, 
“and found that he had entirely forgotten the letter. 
“*‘Aiter searching some time, he found it amongst some 
**other papers, and read it, as he told me, for the firet 
“time. Mr. Monrog’s account of the matter, written 
4tin December, 1818, shortly after the meeting of con- 
‘press, proves that this story, as to time, is entirely fa- 
‘Hulous. ‘That letter, connected with that of the 19th 
“of July, proves that the hunting up of the letter on 
*‘the suggestion of Mr. Calhoun, and the reading for 
‘the first time, took place directly alter Mr. Monroe’s 
«tpeturn from Loudoun, on the 14th July, 1818, during 
“the deliberations of the cabinet, Upon this evidence 
‘may Mr. Crawford turn round and pity and taunt Mr. 
“Calhoun for deeay of his memory. He has notori- 
“ously published to the world a gross misrepresenta- 
‘(ion of this affair with the evidence of its incorrectness 
‘‘before him, in his own documents. \f memory had 
‘failed him, he might have relied, for correct intorma- 
**tion on that account given by Mr. Monroe, in 1818, 
‘twhich is certainly more likely to be correct than any 
‘‘statement made by him now. He, Mr. Monroe, 
“could not have forgotten the facts. Thus vanishes one 
‘tof Mr. Calhoun’s clouds ot dust, which he bad raised, 
**to blind the people in relation to his own conduct to- 
‘*wards gen. Jackson.”’ 

I shall not, however, turn upon Mr. Calhoun and re- 
roach him with his decay of memory, for if he is to be 
elieved, he never had any to decay, as I shall show be- 

fore this review isclosed. No, it is the want ef veraci- 
ty which must be reproached to Mr, Calhoun, and not 

decay of his memory. . In support of the argument 
of the Globe, founded on Mr. Monroe’s letters of the 
19th of July and 2ist of December, 1818, 1 shall produce 
a passage from Mr. Monroe’s letter to me, of the 8th 
August, 1830:—*‘] lay.in bed more than a week, during 
which that letter (the confidential one), was removed, 


until atter the meeting of the administration, and the des 
cision as to the course to be pursued in reference to its 
management. My impression is, that Lread it then ona 
suggestion of Mr. Calhoun, that it required my attention, 
Had | read it when I received it, | should have consider- 
ed it confidential, and never have shown it to any one, 
however great my confidence in them might be.” it 
is somewhat difficult to ascertain what Mr. Monroe’s 
meaning in the foregoing quotation is. He states thut 
‘‘every thing relating to that war having been previous- 
ly arranged, the letter was removed and forgotten, and 
never read by me (Mr. Monroe), until alter the meeting 
of the administration, and the decision as to the course 
to be pursued in relerence to its management,” It is 
mauitest that the first part of the foregomg sentence re- 
lates to the arrangement of the letters and papers con- 
cerning the Seminole war, The second member stems 
to present the idea, that the letier was produced and 
read on the suggestion of Mr. Calhoun, atter the deci- 
sion of the administration in reference to its manage- 
ment. The management of what! Of the Seminole 
war?) That had terminated before the meeting. If Mr, 
Monroe intended to state that the letter was produced 
and read upon the suggestion of Mr. Calhoun, that it 
required his attention, alter the decision of the adminis- 
tration upon the course to be pursued towards Spain and 
towards gen. Jackson, then it is muanilest that he is mis- 
taken. tis impossible, in the pature of things, that 
Mr, Calhoun could have believed or suggested, that that 
letter required the president’s attention, after the deci- 
sion of the administration upon the events of the cam- 
paign had been formed, 

lt was impossible, in the nature of things, that the 
president’s attention could be necessary to that letter 
alter the decision had been made on the events of the 
campaign. Ihave before me a letter from a member of 
congress from this state, in which he urges that “the 
confidential letter must have been before the cabinet, as 
it was necessary to a correct decision of the questions 
growing out of the Seminole war, and that the president 





and secretary of war ought to hare been impeached if it 
had been withheld.””) When Mr. Calhoun relerred to 
the leiter, my impression was, and is now, that he wish- 
ed it produced, to prove that gen. Jackson, instead of 
acting in conformity to the orders of the war depart- 
ment, had determined to take the Spanish posts before 
he received orders to take the management of that war, 
lt is probable that when he referred to that letter, he 
was not aware that it had not been answered. It is easy 
to understand why Mr. Calhoun should call the presi- 
dent’s attention to that letter, before the cabinet had de- 
cided upon the course to be pursued towards Spain, and 
especially towards gen, Jackson—but after that decision 
had been made, it is impossible to conceive a motive for 
bringing it uncer consideration. Mr. Monroe is then 
evidently mistaken in stating that the letter was produc- 
ed and read upon the suggestion of Mr. Calhoun, after 
the decision of the cabinet apon the events of the Semi- 
nole campaign. It is a little remarkable, however, that 
the confidential letter is always produced upon the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Calhoun. 


Mr. Monroe, in his letter to gen. Jackson of the 21st December, 
1818, and of the 8th of Aug., 1830, to me, says, it was produced 
on the suggestion of Mr. Calhoun, and connects it with the pro- 
ceedings of the cabinet, in which I say, I distinetly recollect it was 
produced and read, upon the suggestion of Mr. Calhoun. 1 will 
now state more at large the reasons of my distinct recollection 
of the circumstance. Mr. Monroe, before he left Washington, 
had particularly enjoined upon me not to leave Washington for 
Georgia until gen. Jackson’s despatches should be received, and 
the cabinet should decide upon the events of the Seminole cam- 
paign. During his absence in Loudoun, I had frequent conver- 
sations with Mr. Calhoun, who uniformly informed me, that gen. 
Jackson had no other orders for the government of his conduct, 
than those given to gen. Gaines. Those orders I had seen. His 
representations, which at that time I had no reason to doubt, 
made a stropg impression upon my mind, and eatremely unfa- 
vorable to gen. Jackson. I entered the cabinet, therefore, with 
decided impressions against the general; which were removed 
only by the production and reading of the confidential letter, of 
which to the best of my recollection and belief, it was the first 
intimation I had ever received of that letter. I am confident 




















Mr. Monroe is mistaken in his recollection of my coming info 
by room after Mr. Caloun, and reading the letter. It is worthy 
of remark, too, that im bis letter of the 21st De¢ember, when it 
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is more likely that bis recollection was correct, than in the spring 
of 1830, he tells gen. Jackson that the letter was given to Mr. 
Calhoun, but does not connect me with Mr. Calhoun and that 
jetter; and I have a distinct recollection of heating him give 
the same account of it, several times, in none of which did he 
connect me in the affair of the letter. The vice president seems 
to think he has disposed of Mr. Crowninshield’s evidence by the 
letter he has received from him, but by comparing the twe let- 
ters, it will be seen that the letter to him does not contradict a 
single syllable of his previous letter to me. Mr. Calhoun, in a 
mete to Mr. Crowninshicld’s letter to him, says—**Nor could he 
have been present at any meeting of the cabinet on the subject 
of the capture of St. Marks, or Pensacola, in which I was.’”’— 
George W. Erving, esq., late minister to Spain and Denmark, 
writes in the month of February last—‘*That it is now ascertain- 
ed that the official news of the capture of St. Marks was received 
at Washington in the early part of May.” He had particularly 
examined the records of the War department, and found that the 
despatch giving an account of the capture of St. Marks was re- 
corded in the early part-of May, and Mr. Calhoun, in the note 
last referred tu, says, that he, Mr. Crowninshield and the presi- 
dent left Washington on the 28th of May~and Mr. Crownin- 
shield in his letter to Mr. Calhoun, says, that he could not know 
any thing of a cabinet meeting after the 28th of May.* 

Bat the vice president surely has no regard to accuracy when 
he asserts that Mr. Crowninshield could not have been present at 
any cabinet meeting on the capture of St. Marks or Pensacola, at 
which I was. Could nota cabinet council have been held be- 
tween the early part of May and the 29th of that month? Mr. 
Calhoun asserts the negative—but every person that has undcr- 
standing to count ten, will assert the affirmative. This assertion 
of the vice president in the city of Washington, where the evi- 
dence existed, proves his reckless disregard of the truth in all oc- 
casions where he conceives it to be his interest to violate ite In 
regard to this assertion of the vice president, Mr. Erving ob- 
serves: **These are stout assertions, since it is now ascertam- 
ed that the official news of the capture of St. Marks was 
received at Washington, early in the month of May, nearly 
three weeks before cither he or Mr. Crowninshield left that 
city; consequently it was very possible that that affair might 
have been the subject of a cabinet council when they were both 
present.”+ In the same letter Mr. Erving says, “That Mr. 





* Gen, A. Jackson to the secretary of war. 
Head quarters, division south, camp near St. 
Marks, April 8th, 1818. 

Reports his attack on the Mekasukean Village—his taking the 
fort at St. Marks, &c. 

The above communication is on file in the war department— 
post-marked New Orleans, April 30, 1818, and was received in the 
morth of May, as appears from the record, from which the above 
transcript is taken. 

Department of war, July 19, 1831. 

JOHN ROBB, ch. elerk. 
[tFrom the National Intelligencer of April 29th, 1819.) 
“INDIAN BATTLE,”’ 
Milledgeville, April 17. 

Captain Callis, who has just arrived in this place from fort 
Hawkins, has politely furnished us with the following highly im- 
portant intelligence: 

About the 6th instant, general Jackson attacked and burnt the 
Mickasukee town, with au inconsiderable loss op his part. ‘The 
loss of the ,Indians is not stated. Previous to, and alter the ac- 
tion, a number of the enemy surrendered themselves prisoners.— 
All their resources (among which were i000 head of cattle.) were 
taken or destroyed. The celebrated prophet Francis, and one 
of the principal chieftains, were hanged. 

Gen. Jackson afterwards proceeded to St. Marks, and took pos- 
session of the furtress without opposition. It is the impression 
that this blow has been decisive, that the war with the Indians is 
at an eud, and the Georgia militia will soon return to their 

es. 


[From the same paper, of the 30th April.} 
EDITORIAL, 

We have a few further particulars of the late progress of the 
Indian war. The Tennessee detachment had one man killed and 
four wounded in the skirmish with the Indians at Mickasukee. 
Of the Indians, seven were killed; how many wounded, not 
known. Five negroes were taken the next day. The comman- 
der of the Spanish post of St. Marks, taken possession of by gen. 
Jackson, protested against the measure, but did not oppose its ex- 
ecution by force. The Georgia militia will be marched to Tra- 
der’s bili, and in a few days be discharged. Capt. Arbuthnot, a 
British officer, was captured at St. Marks, and is supposed to have 
been the same who, some time ago, commanded the Negro fort 
on the mpeniachicete which was destroyed by our forces under 
col. Clinch, St. Marks, when taken, was strongly fortified, had 
twenty pieces of heavy ordnance mounted, and was garrisoned 
by about fifty men, who have since embarked for Pensaeola.— 
McIntosh, whose vigilance and enterprise are said to merit com- 
mendation, has captured about one hundred more prisoners. 

In the National Intelligencer of the 8th May, there is a des- 
= from gen. McIntosh to D. B. Mitchell, stating that a fight 

ad taken place between his warriors and those of McQueen, in 
whieh the latter were defeated. 


{From the National Intelligencer of the 16th May.] 
OF THE INDIAN WAR, 
Major Perrault, of the United States’ topographical corps, ar- 
rived at Mobile on the 20th ult. direet from the seat of war, gives 

















Crowninshield asserted the accuracy of every faet in his letter 
to you, [me,] and then related to me circumstantially what passed 
in the cabinet consultation to which it refers. The question 
before the cabinet was, whether we should take possession of the 
Floridas. He was opposed to the project, and spoke against, and 
he mentioned to me in general terms the argument which he 
made use of on that occasion. He well recollects that a certain 
private letter was asked for, that Mr. Monroe had forgotten it, but 
went to look for it, in some cabinet or retired place, from which 
he brought a small box, or trunk, (red or blue, I think he said), 
in this was found the letter. Mr. Crowninshield’s recollection is 
minutely exact. He recollects as though he now could see the 
corner of the small box in which the letter was found, the very 
place in the room where he himself sat during the discussion, and 
all similar details.” Mr. Calhoun must, therefore, resort to some 
other shift or device to get rid of Mr. Crowninshield’s evidence, 
more deceptive, than his naked assertion, that Mr. Crowninshield 
could not Save been present at any cabinet meeting at which he 


_was, on the Seminole campaign. The records of the war depart- 


ment show that this assertion is untrue. 


The declarations before stated by Mr. Erving, were made sub- 
sequent to the date of Mr. Crowninshield’s letter to Mr. Calhoun. 
He is aman of undoubted veracity, and although my memory 
does not enable me to offer any explanation upon this subject, 
I have no doubt that his statement in his letter to me is substan- 
tially correet; because his memory is distinct, and he states facts 
clearly and unequivocally. He is a man of unquestionable ve- 
racity—it is therefore a matter of perfect indiffereuee whether the 
same facts are recollected by Mr. Monroe, Mr. Adams, Mr. Wirt, 
or myself. They are besides facts that could not have been obtain- 
ed any where else than in the cabinet council. This cireum- 
— is conclusive, and must prevail with all unprejudiced 
minds. 

It may be proper here to state, that I have no distinct recollec- 
tion whether Mr. Crowninshield or Mr, Wirt were present in the 
cabinet council of July, 1818, or were absent from it. Mr, Cal- 
houn and Mr. Adams | know were present. If I had recollected 
that Mr. Crowninshield had been absent as I now suppose him to 
have been, I certainly should not have applied to him for infor- 
mation. But the information given, certainly applies to a cabi- 
net council at which he and Mr. Calhoun were present, and at 
which the confidential letter was produced. It is then demon- 
strated that the letter written by Mr. Crownirshield to the vice 
president, does not impugn in the slightest degree the facts stated 
in his letter to me. ‘That letter does not give the date of the 
cabinet council to which it refers; and dates and references dis- 
prove the assertion of the vice president, that Mr. Crowninshield 
could not have been present at any cabinet, at Which he was, upon 
the events of the Seminole campaign. 


It remains for me to say a few words on the charge of disclos- 
ing cabinet secrets. [have but little to add to what I have urged 
in my letter of the 2d October. ‘he principles stated in that 
letter are believed to be orthodox. In this republic, the president 
is appointed by the nation, and he appoints his cabinet by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate. The president and 
his cabinet are therefore responsible to the republic for their aets. 
Thosé acts for which they are responsible, ought, therefore, 
according to the principles of the government, to be known~— 
otherwise the highest public functionaries known to the constitu. 
tion are irresponsible. To this responsibility, inherent in our 
constitution, there is but one exception sanctioned by reason, 
If the scerets of the cabinet are disclosed while the cabinet is ina 
existence and charged with the management of the pational con- 
cerns, the cabinet might be rendered incapable of conducting 
those affairs successfully. This is the broadest ground upon 
which the secrecy of the cabinet transactions can be placed. By 
some it is contended, that in a government like ours, secrecy 
should not be eatended beyond the accomplishment of the objects 
which have been the subject of the cabinet deliverations. hat 
when the measures which have been the subject of those delibe- 
rations have been effceted, if they are beneficial to the republic, 
the people ought to know the extent of their obligations to their 
public functienaries; and if they are injarious to the community, 
that community ought to be placed iv a situation to form a cor- 
rect judgment upon the conduct of their public functionaries: I 
have acted upon the first principle; I have disclosed the proeecd- 
ings of Mr. Monroe’s cabinet on the Seminole war only after it 
ceased to exist, and then only in self-defence. A false account 
of those proceedings had been communicated not only to general 
Jackson but to the nation. It is a matter of general notoriety 
throughout the union, that general Jackson believed I had been 
unfriendly to him in the cabinet deliberations on the Seminole 
war. By whom was that impression produced? By Mr. Calhoun 
and his triends. Iam perfeetly willing that the president of the 
United States should state how, and by whom that impression 





the subsequent additional intelligenee relative to the operations 
and movements of general Jackson. After the conflagration of 
the Indian town of Mickasukee, and the destruction of the eattle 
and some few Indians, the general proceeded to St. Marks—the 
Spanish garrison surrendered as prisoners, and had arrived at Pen- 
sacola. From thence he directed his course to Suwaney, where 
there were about two thousand Indians and negroes, who, it was 
supposed, would make some resistance. Major P. confirms the 
account of the execution of the prophet Francis and an Indian 
chief. Arbuthnot (Woodbine), is in Jackson’s possession, and in 
irons. ‘Phe army of gen. Jackson is represented to bein health, 
high spirits, and amply pass so that a decisive blow has no 
doubt been given. He been joined by the Tennessee volun- 
teers. His force now, five thousand.—/( Fed, Rep.) 
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was made upon his mind. The only ostensible act having that 
object in view, which is within my own knowledge, is the cele- 
brated Nashville letter. ‘Lihat letter contained two falsehoods, 
one to my injury and one for Mr. Calhoun’s benefit. No other 
human being on this terraqueous globe, exeept Mr. Calhoun, had 
an interest in fabricating those falsehoods; at least, the latter one. 
Until he shows that the letter in question. was written by some 
one else not under his influence or direction, or shall point out 
some other person having an equal interest with himself in that 
fabrication, he must pardon me, at least, for considering him to 
be the author of that letter. 


I here terminate the review, so far as my defence is concerned, 


and shall turn my attention more directly to the correspondence, 
and to the contradictions and commitments to which Mr. Calhoun 
has subjected himseif in his several publications. Almost in the 
commencement of his address, he presents a letter from Mr. Wil- 
son Lumpkin, containing one from gen. Daniel Newnan, enclos- 
ing the copy of a letter from me to Alfred Balch, esq., of Nash- 
ville, in answer to one received from him. Mr. Lumpkin, it will 
be observed, is very flippant in the use of terms of reproach and 
vituperation; and general Newnan is not much behind bim. Of 
these two men it is sufficient to say, they are both apustates from 
the republican rankse They will both, probably, deny this— 
They are, however, both Clark men. This they cannot deny, and 
they were both anti-Ciark men until about eight or ten years 
ago, when they both about the same time made a political somer- 
set. They are both unquestionably political turn-coats. Mr. 
Lumpkin is now the Clark candidate for governor. That party 
in tins state is a Mongrel party, formed of the worst materials of 
the political parties which have heretofore prevailed in Georgia. 
Gen. John Ciark, the leader of the party, was believed to be a 
tederalist—but finding in 1824, that he could not induce his party 
tusupport Mr. Adams, he declared for gen, Jackson. At the 
election in 1828, the only two electoral candidates for Mr. Adams 
were Clarkites—one of them had been his confidential secretary 
when he was governor. ‘Ibis man (gen. Clark), had succeeded in 
a wonderful degree in combining ail the ignorance in the state in 
his support. lt may be laid down as an axiom, that in the Uni- 
ted States, if aman changes his pouitics after he js 30 years old, he 
changes from selfish, and therefore dishonest motives. It is a no- 
torious fact, that both these men were mure than 30 years of age 
when they changed their politics. It is not wonderful then that 
there should be sympathy between them and Mr. Calhoun, The 
old adage, that birds of a feather wili flock together, was never 
more fully verified than in this imstance. The vice president is 
weicome to the copy of iny letter Which has been obtained from 
Mr. Balch, without his knowledge, permission, or cousent. 1 have 
the letter of Mr. Balch now belere me, in which he says, “Lhe 
<opy was not furnished with my knowledge, privity or cousent.” 
Af 1 had supposed the cupy of the letter wouid have been accep- 
table to Mr. Calhoun, 1 would have scut him a copy, and thereby 
possibly have saved Ais friend Newnan from the shame and 
disgrace of purloining letters. I have never written or said any 
thing of Mr, Calhoun, that I would not have written or said tu 
him, bad the occasion made jt proper. Mr. Lumpkin, whom 1 
have long known, prides himself upon being a very shrewd ob- 
server of passing events. Independent of his strong desire to 
communicate facts, to his friend the vice president, he assumes 
the character of a prophet, aud ventures to predict what general 
Jackson wili do. Uustortunately, the shrewd observer of passing 
events, and the prophet, are equally at fault. He tells the vice 
president, **tbat from the day Pennsylvania took up gen Jack- 
son, every conspicuous fricnd of the vice president supported 
gen. Jackson, with constancy, zeal, and uniformity, and that gen. 
dacksun knows it.” Leaving it therefore to be inferred, that 
every conspicuous friend of Mr. Calhoun in this matter, had been 
influenced so to act by the vice president. Now, unfortunately 
for his friend Lumpkin, the vice president declares to the people 
of the United States, that he was neutral between gen. Jackson 
and Mr. Adams. Wonderful! It is presumed that there was Hot 
another individual in the United States in this bappy state of 
quiescence upon the presidential election. General Jackson and 
Mr. Adams were so unlike in their temper, manners, aud princi 
ples, that it is at least difficult to conceive how any mau who 
had the least knowledge of the two men, could be neutral be- 
tween them. But 1 believe Mr. Calhoun was not even neutral 
between those gentlemen. Doves the nation recollect the letter of 
the 3d of July, 1824, by which Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Adams, and Jobin 
McLean, then postmaster-general, withdrew their names from the 
4th of July dinner, at Washington, because Ninian Edwards 
was excluded from that dinner? How happened this union? ‘That 
letter, at least, shows a friendly feeling between them; and the 
act was done to prop the tvoitering reputation of one of Mr. 
Adamis’s political supporters, Whose sun-in-law wielded the vote 
of i}linois; which vote secured Mr. Adams’s election. If it had 
been withheld, he would not have been elected, at least on the 
first ballot. Mr. Calhoun states that bis opinion between the two 
candidates, towards whom he was in the happy state of neutrali- 
ty, Was founded upon principle, which he is, however, caretul 
not to disclose, but leaves to be inferred from his subse quent con- 
duct. What that principle is, 1 am entirely at a loss to conjee- 
ture; nor has his subsequent conduct furnished any clue to arrive 
atit. Does he mean that the principle he alludes to is, that the 
candidate who receives the highest electoral vote must necessarily 
be elected by the house of representatives?. The constitution has 
po sych principle in it. If that had been the intention of the 
framers of that instrument, they would have said that the eandi- 
date receiving the highest number of electoral votes should be 

resident. Or does he mean that the representatives of a state are 

ound to give the same vote as the electors had done? That prin- 
ciple is not in the constitution. The only limitation imposed upon 
the house of representatives, is, that they shall elect one of the 
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three highest of the candidates. This the house of representa- 
tives did, and therefore violated no principle of the constitution, 
however they may have iniringed upon the principle of the vice 
president, which to me is enurely occult. I believe he alone can 
tell what he means,if he means any thing, which is very ques- 
tionable. Mr. Lumpkin, alter stating the conduct of the vice 
president’s friends, adds: **How then can it be possible that gen. 
Jackson can suspect the friendship, constancy, or sincerity of you, 
or your jriends. No, he cannot. He will not, he does not. 1 
have quite too much confidence in the general to believe such idle 
tales.” Povor gentleman, he has been deceived in the course that 
Mr. Calhoun has pursued, and he is equally deceived in that 
which the general has pursued, and will probably continue to 
pursue, towards the vice president. The keen obserVer of pass- 
ing events and the prophet are alike mistaken, both as to the pre- 
sident and Vice president; but possibly he may be more turtunate 
than I have been in discovering the important principle which 
the vice president thimks ought to have governed the eleetion of 
president, by the house of representatives, in February, 1825. 

1 proceed how to comment upon Mr. Calhoun’s notes; to my 
letter of the 2d October, 1830. It is, however due to myself, to 
State, that, that letter was written without any expectation that it 
would be published. 1 am, however, glad, that it was published, 
and that it has been accompanied with notes, by the vice presi- 
dent. ‘Lbese notes establish two most important tacts. Ist. ‘That 
John C. Calhoun established the Washington Republican for the 
purpose of villifying my reputation; and 2d, ‘Vhat he was the in- 
stigator and iuVeutor of the charges of Ninian Edwards, against 
my officialand private character. ‘he evidence by which these 
charges are established, would be received in any court of justice 
im the civilized world; and is tenfuld stronger than that which he 
has deemed admissible against me. It is a rule of evidence of 
every day’s application in our courts, that where the parties to a 
suit are together, and one alleges a fact touching their law suit 
in the presence and hearing of the other, which is not denied 
by the other, itis good evidence against the party not deny- 
ing ut. My letter to the vice president, of the 2d October 1830, 
was answered by him on the 30th of that month. ‘hat let- 
ter, Was, therefore, in his hauds from the 30th of Oct. wntil 
| ee 25th of February, when he annexes a parcel of notes to 

it,in the ‘lelegraph, I shall in the sequel, state the evidence 
upon which those notes are ascribed to the vice president. ‘They 
are such, that he at least, will be constrained to admit. In my 
letter to the vice president, of the 2d October, 1830, I charge him 
with baving established the Washington Republican for the pur- 
pose of viliifying my reputation, and that it was edited by a clerk 
im his office. lu one of his notes he denies that Thomas L, Mc- 
Kenney, the editor of that press, was a clerk in the war department, 
while he was editor of that paper. He asserts that MeKenney sold 
Out his interest iu that paper im 1823, and was notappoimted Ccierk in 
the war department until February, 1824, ‘The vice president 
then admits that he did establish that press for the purpuse of vii- 
| lifying my reputation. 1 have not the means of ascertaining whe- 
| ther the fact be correctly stated. But for the sake of argument, 
| ietit be admitted. How does that benefit the vice president? Had 
/MeKenney been appointed a clerk before he became editor, or 
evea while he was, Mr. Calhoun would in ail probability, have 
alleged, that any interference by the secretary to prevent the 
abuse which was heaped upon me, by that press, would have 
been an intringement of the hiverty of the press. But if the ap- 
pointment was made, after he ceased his editorial labors, it was 
apparently made to remunerate the services he bad rendered by 
abusing me- In my letter of the 2d October, 1 inform Mr, Cal- 
houn, that he had been charged in a Charlestou paper, with be- 
ing concerned with the Niman Edwards conspiracy, to destroy 
my reputation, and charged him with having excited Edwards to 
the act, and with revising the charges; and state what general No- 
ble informed me, of his(Caihoun), daily visits to Edwards, for 8 
or 10 days before he set out for the west. No part of this charge 
is denied in the notes. ‘he whole charge is therefore admitted. 
Lu the vice president’s elaborate essay of the 29th of May, 1830, to 
the president, speaking of the Nashville letter, he says, ‘(he Mr. 
Crawford), otters no reason for charging me with so dishonorable 
an act, as that of betraying the proceedings of the cabinet, and 
that fur the purpose of injuring one of my associates in the ad- 
ministration.” He adds a tew lines further on. “But why 
charge me, and not Mr. Adams?” In my letter of 2d October 
last, to the vice president, is stated, 1 “copy a question from 
your letter of the 29th May, 1830, thus expressed: you ask, why 
not charge Mr. Adams with having written it?” “My reply is 
that the answer is conclusive.” ‘Lhat letter contained two false- 
hoods, one intended to injure me, the other to benefit you, (John 
C. Cathoun),fand that which was for (John C. Calhoun s) bene- 
fit taking trom Mr, Adams half the credit of defending general 
Jackson, and giving it to you, (John C. Calhoun). Admitting 
fur the sake of argument, that Mr. Adams was disposed to injure 
me,wo one will, 1 think, suppose that he would voluntarily as- 
cribe to you halfthe merit of his own actions, to the man who 
was the most strenuous opposer of his wishes. If the intrinsic 
evidence of the letter, fixes it upon you, (Mr. Calhoun), and 
not upon Mr. Adams, subsequent eventsstrongly corroborate the 
evidence deducible from the published letter.” Lo the foregoing 
reasoning, no objection is taken in the notes. The reasoning 1 
therefore, admitted to be legitimate and sound, But it may pos- 
sibly be urged by the vice president, that this is carrying the prin- 
ciple of admission too far. “This would be admitted it Mr. Cal 
liwun had confined his notes to facts; and bad not extended 
them to reasoning, In my letter to the viee president, of 
the 2d October last, I state, “you say that the decision of 
the cabimet was unanimously agreed to.” This, 1 believe, to 
be untrue, and [I believe you knew it to be untrue, at 
time you wrote jt, My reasons are the following: The cabinet 
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deliberations commenced on Tuesday morning, and on Friday 
evening, I thought all the questions had been decided, and Mr. 
Adams was directed to draft a note to the Spanish minister, con- 
formably to those decisions. I intended to set off for Georgia on 
Sunday morning, and in order to prepare the department for my 
absence, I was busily employed in office, when about 1 or 2 | 
o’clock, I received a note from the president requesting my at- 
tendance. When I entered, the greatest part of Mr, Adam’s 
note had been rejected, and the remainder was shortly after, be- 
cause it Was Written not in conformity to the decisions which 
had been made by the cabinet, but expressly contrary to them. 
He was then again directed to write the note, conformably to the 
decisions. This was late on Saturday evening. The next morn- 
ing, I set off fof Georgia.’’ Mr. Adam’s letter of the 25th of 
July, 1830, now before me, reiterates all the arguments he urged 
jn the cabinet, and in it he informs me, “That the exposition 
which appeared in the Intelligencer, was not written by him.” 
From all these facts, I think it is fairly inferrible that Mr. 
Adams did not agree, to the decision of the cabinet, and that you 
must have known it; for it is certain that he did not agree to 
it on Saturday, and it is highly improbable that any argument 
should have been urged to convince him alter he had been twice 
directed, to draft his note in conformity to decisions which had 
been previously made.” To this train of reasoning, the vice 
president appends the following note: “This appears to bea non 
sequitur. The decision may have been unanimous, and a new 
note necessary, because the note did not agree withit.” Lam 
perfectly willing that the intelligent reader should decide the 
question of logic, between us, by adding a single observation, 
that in the ordinary routine it was the duty of she secretary of 
state, to have drawn the exposition which appeared in the Lntel- 
ligencer, and that he would have done it, is highly probable, but 
from his having dissented from the principles it contained. In 
the foregoing note, the vice president evidently objects to the ar- 
gument presented in my letter. If he excepts to the argument in 
this case,he was more strongly bound to except to that which 
tended to fix upon him, the writing of the Nashville letter, if it 
was illogical and unsound, especially as it was presented jn com- 
pliance with his express demand, contained in his letter of the 
29th of May, 1830. By his objecting to the correctness of the ar- 
gument, in one case, and waving any objection to that furnished 
at his request, he should be considered as having acquiesced in 
the correctness, and legitimacy, and soundness of the conclusion, | 
that he is the author of the Nashville letter. | 
I will now explain the reason why I consider the vice presi- | 
dent the author of the notes appended to my letter in the Tele- 
graph. In his elaborate letter of the 29th of May, he says, “He, 
Mr. Crawford, was at Milledgeville on the 16 f 


th of A few | 
days after he passed through Augusta, and a gers yaad 


: little after there ap- | 
peared a statement in the Georgia Journal, somewhat varied from 


that made in Eugefield, but agreeing with it in most of the 
culars. I cannot lay my hand on the article, but have a distinct 
recollection of it. You no doubt remember it, circumstances fixed 
it upon Mr. Crawford, and it has not, to my knowledge, been de- 
nied.” Here it is seen that Mr. Calhoun relies upon my silence 
as evidence of guilt; as evidence that I had communicated cabi- 
net secrets to the editor of the Georgia Journal, although he does 
not pretend that the statement in the Georgia Journal was charg- 
ed upon me, by that journal, and does not state any of the cir- 
cumstances that he says fixed it upon me. When it is presumed, 
that he had Clark’s pamphlet before him, and, which, though 
written by the most vindictive and malignant being that ever 
existed, admits that the editor of the Georgia Journal, formally 
denied it, in the following paragraph. Q3°*It may be proper to 
state, that we did not, as has been erroneously supposed, derive 
our imformation from the secretary of the treasury, Mr. Craw- 
ford, respecting the reported division of the cabinet, on the pro- 
priety of arresting gen. Jackron for his late conduct.” I never 
suspected, that I had been charged with any connection with the | 
statement in the Georgia Journal, until some time in October of | 
the year 1820, when a pamphlet published by John Clark, then go- | 
vernor of Georgia, fell into my hands, which contained the charg 
accompanicd by the evidence of the charge which the governor 
had been able to collect; but the evidence was of a vature so ri- | 


diculous, that none but the author would have made the charge. | 
The same Wilson Lumpkin, who figures in the qecrenpendenat 
and address of the vice president, informed me that gov. Clark 
had sent the charge and the evidence, to gen. Jackson, to be by 
him laid before the president. It is presumed that Mr. Calhoun 

was connusant of this fact, as he tells the president in his letter of | 
the 29th May, 1830, “You no doubt remember it.” I was never 
informed by Mr. Monroe, whether this charge was submitted to 
him. But he informed the senators from Pennsylvania, that the 
general bad urged my removal from the cabinet, and they com- 
municated it to me, the same day. The pamphlet just referred 
to, obtained no currency. I do not recollect to have seen a sin- 


gle reference to it in any newspaper, not even in the Washington 

Republican, although the pamphlet was published shaven to 

affect the presidential election. It was so ridiculous and malig- 

a “—e bang aan press, the Washington Republican, 
wi aiuly abuse of i 

perryrt ony Bang! y of me,thought it prudent not to 


: barge contai : . 
der such cireumstanese. that the ao sm such @ pompolct, ind un 


against me, because I had not Rel me “'m considcrs evidence 

A number of the Globe, dated in the latter end of February 
last, contaiis notes explanatory of the notes appended to my let- 
ter of Oct. 2, 1830, by the vice president, which is headed by the 
Se cae ene peg hye Koad the Telegraph has published 

r. Crawford's letter to Mr. Calhoun, patel ‘ : : 
notes of his antagonist. It is peeee SS Se ity the 


, but fair to gi ; 
notes given by a friend of Mr. Crawford” the explanatory 
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must be presumed to have seen the charge, His silence, there- 
fore, is evidence, that he was the author of the notes. It is, at 
least, evidence to which he cannot object; for it is tenfold strong- 
er than that which be has urged against me, This remark has al- 
ready been published ina variety of papers, and must, therefore, have 
reached him through a vatiety of channels. He has contradicted 
none of them, and must be presamed to have acquiesced in the 
truth of the charge. Besides, no one can believe that Mr. Cak 
houn would have confided the task of writing the notes to another 
person. In his letter of the 31st Oct. last, returning mine, it is seen 
that he intendedto use that letter against me. Ihave never be- 
fore the appearance of Mr. Calhoun’s several publications, under- 
stood and felt the force and intensity of that exclamation of the 
patriarch Job, “Oh that mine adversary hal written a book.” — 
Mine has written two books and one set of notes, by which he is 
convicted by legal evidence,—Ist of having written, or caused to 
be written, the Nashville letter, which, in his letter of May 29, 
1830, he asserts never to have seen. 2d, of having set up the 
Washington Republican, for the purpose of villifying my reputa- 
tion. 3d, of having conspired with Ninian Edwards, to destroy 
my official and private character. In his letter last referred to, 

the vice president pronunces; ‘‘that it would have been dishon- 

orable for him to have written the Nashville letter to injure one 
of his associates in the administration.” No rational bemg, will, 
I think, dissent from this sentence. But he is by his notes, con- 
eonvicted of this dishonorable act. Now it is respeettully snb- 
mitted to the decision of enlightened readers of this review, 
whether it is more dishonorable to have written that letter, which 

contaips but one falsehood, to the injury of that associate, than to 

have established a press, for villifying the reputation of the same 

associate, which teemed with daily falsehoods upon that asso- 

ciate. 

The vice president affects much patriotism and great veneration 
for the fundamental institutions of the United States. There is 
none of those institutions more vital than the liberty of the press. 
‘That liberty can never be impaired in the United States, but by 
its licentiousness. It is firmly believed that no press established 
in the union carried the licentiousness of the press to such extremes 
as the Washington Republican, not even excepting the notorious 
Peter Porcupine. The vice president its therefore an enemy to 
the liberty of the press. Again, it is respectfully submitted to 
the community, to decide, whether it was more dishonorable to have 
excited Ninian Edwards to conspire with him to blast my reputa- 


| tion for ever and fix a stigma upon my innocent and unoffend- 


ing children? The foregoing questions are submitted with the 
fullest confidence, that the answers will be such as a virtuous eon» 
munity ought to give; that the dishonorab‘e conduct, rises in re- 
gular gradation and terminates ina chmax. ‘Lhe vice president 
is liberal in his charges of my enmity against him. I am repre- 
sented by him as his bitterest enemy, his most inveterate enemy. 
It is true I fee! no friendship for bim, and have not since the 
publication of the Nashville Jetcer, and have never made declara- 
tions of friendship for him since that period. What is the evi- 
dence which he produces of my enmity to him? Ist. My letter to 
Alfred Balch, esq. 2d. My letter to Mr. Barry, respecting the 
election of vice president. The reader is requested to compare 
this evidence, with the charges which have just been estab- 
lished by legal evidence, agaimst the vice president, and decide 
between us, which has furnished the most evidence of enmity and 
resentment. Some English author I do not recollect which at 
this moment, says that a man who has been injured by another 
may forgive the injury, and cven become the friend of the person 
who inflicted the injury, but that the person who infljeted the in- 
jury, can never be reconciled to, or be the friend of the person 
injured. If this reasoning is applied to the viee president and 
myself, it must be evident that be can never become my friend, 
but that itis possible I should become his. But what does the 
vice pesident mean when he charges me with being his bitterest 
enemy? Does he mean that I would do him an act of injustice 
or personal injury? Ifthe means this he is wrong. There is not 
a human being in the world to whom I would do a personal in- 
jury, or an act of injustice. But if he means I am not friendly to 
his further promotion he is right. 1 know his radical unworthi- 
ness, and could not conscientiously aid his further elevation to 
office. If I were to do it, 1 should render myself the accomplice 
of the injury which he might and probably would inflict upon 
the community. 

As the vice president, in his notes to my letter, insists upon 
Mr. McDuffie’s evidence, and that evidence is the foundation of 
almost all his reasoning, and of almost all the inferences drawn 
in his elaborate letter of the 30th of May, 1830; it is proper at 
once for me to say there is no truth in any part of Mr. McDuftie’s 
statement,except that I passed through the villege of Edgefield, 
in the summer of 1818, and was at the house of col. Simpkins. 
Every thing beyond thatin Mr, MeDuffie’s statement, is the Betion 
of his brain, (see judge Moore’s letter.*) After readmg that letter 








* Lexington, (Ga.) June, 1831. 
Dear sir, 

In answer to the inquires you made of me the other day, I 
beg leave to state—the conduct of gen. Jackson in the Seminole 
war of 1818, produced as great feeling in our little town as it did 
in any other part of our state. You had written on to Thomas 
W. Cobb, esq. one of our representatives in congress, and who 
then resided in Lexington, thet you would leave Washington for 
Georgia as soon as a cabinet meeting should adjourn whieh 
would be held to make some inquiry into this matter. Your ar- 
rival in Lexington was looked for with great anxiety, and I re- 
member the day you did arrive, that Mr. Cobb aud Dr. Ds Dunn, 
now of Tennessee, were at my house at the time you were ex- 
pected in that day's stage, no other person was present except 
those gentlemen amd myself. This was the Jast of July of that 
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the reader is informed that I passed through the village of Edge- 
field on Friday morning, and arrived at Lexington, on Sunday, to 
dinner, Col. Simpkins and Mr. McDuffie, neither puaeenel or 
merited my confidence. Messrs. Moore Cobb, and Dudley 
Dunn, were my personal and political friends and neighbors. Can 
any man in his senses believe i would have made the disclosures, 
attributed to me by Mr. McDuffie on Friday morning, and on Sun- 
day should have refused all such communications to my personal 
confidential and political friends? But in the presidential canvass 
of 1223 and 1824, every thing was wielded by Mr. Calhoun and his 
friends, to ier me,and none of those friends were more active 
than Mr. McDuffie. I remember in one of his dinner speeches 
at Cambridge, I think, he designated me as the radical chief, a 
term at that time, in the estimation of Mr. McDuffie and his pa- 
tron Mr. Calhoun, of the bitterest reproach, If the facts con- 
tained in Mr. MeDuffie’s letter to the vice president, had been 
known, they would have been proclaimed at every eross roads, 
muster ground, and even upon the house tops not only in South 
Carolina, but throughout the United States. Not a whisper, 
however, was heard of them during that period of excitement, 
because they bad not been hatched, aud were conceived and brought 
forth only when it was believed to be necessary for the vice pre- 
sident’s defence. Judge Moore, whose letter is herewith publish- 
ed, has been for many years a judge of the inferior court of Ogle- 
thorpe ory * and very extensively known in this state, and 
where he is known enjoys the reputation ‘of a man of honor, 
honesty ,and veracity,equal to that of any man in the state or 
United States. His statements are therefore entitled to full cre- 
dit. Dr. Dunn, who now resides in West Tennessee, no doubt re- 
collects the same facts and will doubtless confirm them when re- 
quired. It may be right to state that my visit to col. Simpkins’ 
house was confined to the time which elapsed between the break- 
fast of the passengers and the starting of the stage. Every per- 





year. You had hardly seated yourself before Mr. Cobb started 
the subject of the cabinet meeting. All whorecollect Mr. Cobb 
will ily remember his anxiety upon all potitical subjects, and 
particularily on his great feeling on the subject, and feeling 
much myself along with most of our citizens, the ‘conver sation 
which then took place mede a very strong impresssion om my 
mind. It is not necessary to detail all of the conversation that 
I recollect, as it would fill several pages. Alter having 
satisfied several inquiries put to you by Mr. Cobb, relative 
to the proceedings of the meeting, he at last put some ques- 
tion to you, which oe refused to give a direct answer to, and 
then asked him if he had seen the National Intelligencer of a par- 
ticular date. He said he had not. You then observed to him, 
that he would find in that paper all that the administration 
thought proper to make public. ‘The conversation was kept up 
for several hours, during which pe several times referred Mr. 
Cobb to the statement in the Intelligencer, as he seemed to press 
his inquiries upon you further than you were disposed to answer. 
During the conversation, Mr. Cobb informed you that he consi- 
dered the conduct of gen. Jackson as very improper, and that it 
ought not to be allowed to pass over without being more noticed, 
and as the cabinet had not censured him, and as no further inqui- 
ry into his conduct on their part would likely take place, he was 


determined to bring the matter before congress ot the next ses- | 


sion; such a precedent, he observed, would be a dangerous one, 
to pass without inquiry or censure, You used several arguments 
to convince him that he would fail in bis object if it was brought 
before congress. You remarked that the nation would support 
gen. Jackson in the course he had pursued in carrying on this 
war; that public feeling was with him in every state, except 
Gaorgies that the administration would give him their support; 
and that being supported by the nation and the administration, 
you were convinced congress would not censure his conduct. Your 
ments did not convince Mr. Cobb, as he still persisted in 
saying that he should os it before congress. I distinetly re- 
collect that you and Mr. Cobb differed in opinion upon several 
uestions that day discussed, growing out of gen. Jackson's con- 
duet in this war. I did not understand you as advocating gen, 
Jackson’s conduct, but you certainly did appear to attach much Jess 
biame to him than Mr. Cobb or Dr. Dunn or myself. It was a 
matter of some surprise to me to find you so moderate in your 
feelings towards gen. Jackson, and much less excited than the 
rest of us. The newspapers of the day bad prepared us to find 
you extremely hostile to gen. Jackson, as it was said you were 
more inimical to him than any other member of the cabinet, and 
our feelings were far short, I know, of hundreds of citizens in 
rgia. uring the conversation you disclosed to us many cir- 
cumstances that i said occured at the cabinet meeting men- 
tioned, which you did not suppose were of a confidential nature, but 
several important facts that did occur I never learnt until since 
our return to Georgia in 1825, and une or two circumstances re- 
ting to this business, I did not learn until since the correspon- 
dence between general Jackson and Mr. Calhoun, and those facts I 
consider of a much more important nature than what we learnt 
from in 1818, although I cannot say that you were very re- 
served in that conversation, yet 1 think you were more so than 
usual, as Bae several times refused to satisfy Mr, Cobb’s in- 
quiries. Your reserve might bave been produced in part by the 
nature of Mr. Cobb’s inquiries, and the use he might intend to 
make of them; but such was the fact. One impression made on 
my mind that day is distinctly recollected: that some things that 
occurred at the cabinet meeting you did consider of a confiden- 
tial nature, as you refused to detail them to Mr. Cobb, and he 
was not diffident in pressing them on you. I believe I bave 
answered all the inquiries you have made of me, which I consi- 
der important. 
I am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
JOHN MOORE. 


son who has travelled in the stage, knows that it is generally read” 
to start before the passengers have finished their meals. My vir 
sit to col. Simpkins, must therefore have been but a few min- 
utes, yet Mr. McDuffie has furnished his friend with materials 
for an hour’s conversation at least. The reasons contained in my 
letter of the 2d of October, were sufficient to have convineed any 
truth speaking man of the falsehood of Mr. MeDuflie’s statement, 
but I am not at all surprised that the vice president did not feet 
wid force, as his own conduct did not enable him to appreciate 
them. 

The vice president’s pamphlet, discloses a piece of evidence that 
I had not before seem. It is the letter of Robert S. Garnett, 
late a member of congress from Virginia. Mr. Garnett, in his 
letter, seems to be'in haste to make the important communication. 
To use the huntsman’s phrase he seems to have gone off at half 
bent. In his letter to the vice president he makes me say that 
gen. Jackson ought to be condemned, and the estraet from his 
diary which immediately follows, (and which, it is presumed, 
was before him when he wrote his letter), makes me say that the 
general ought to be censured. Now it is seriously submitted to 
every rational and reflecting person, whether even the diary of a 
man is entitled to any credit who cannot distinguish between the 
words condemned and censured. I conscientiously believe that I 
never used either of the words ascribed to me by Mr. Garnett. 
My conduct towards Mr, Cobb, apon the subject of bis resolutions, 
contradicts Mr. Garnett’s diary.t So does judge Moore’s letter. 
So dves my recollection of the sentiments entertained of the pro- 
priety, or rather of the impropriety of a legislative inquiry into 
the subject. But I will not press this subject further, for I really 
have no unkind feeling towards Mr. Garnett, and had rather be 
subjected to the slight shade of inconsistency, his diary may cast 
upon me, than that he should be subject to a much graver impu- 
tation. 

The vice president in one of his notes, says that a very mate- 
rial part of Mr. Adams’ letter to me has been withheld by me. 
That material part is negative wholly, and it will be scen by the 
annexed extract of my letterto Mr, Adams{ I did not expect he 
remembered any thing about the confidential letter, and assign- 
ed my reason for it. Mr. Calhoun has doubtless received a copy 
of my letter from Mr. Adams, as 1 have authorised him to furnish. 
If there is any thing in that letter which in his opinion tends to 
contradict or weaken the force of that extract, he Can expose it 
by publishing the whole letter. Mr. Adams states the grounds 
on which it was proposed to bring general Jackson to trial, but 
does not state by whom it was urged. In my letter of the 2d of 
October, 1830, to the vice president, I state that ‘Mr. Adams 
must have allude dto him, as no other member of the cabinet had, 
made any proposition of an unfriendly character to the general, 
and add that if he denies that the charge in Mr. Adam’s lettter ap- 
plies to bim, I will obtain the necessary explanations.” The 
vice president appends no note to this part of my letter, and 
must therefore be considered as admitting the truth of my state- 
ment. But his pamphlet shows that he has addressed a Jetter to 
Mr. Adams, on the subject of his letter to me and has not ven- 
tured to ask the question of him. This is therefore a second ad- 
mission of the truth of the charge that he proposed to bring 
general Jackson to trial. I still believe there was no express 
proposition to arrest or try gen. Jackson. But the vice presi- 
dent’s own admission if duly considered and analyzed, amounts 
in substance, to that and nothing else. He admits that he pro- 
posed inquiry. ‘There are I believe but two modes of inquiry 
kuown to the law martial, 1st a court of inquiry strictly so eall- 
ed, which is always resorted to when the facts upon which the gov- 
eroment is called upon to decide are not well ascertained; a court 
of inquiry is proper, and the duty of the court is simply to ascer- 
tain the facts, and report them tothe government for its decision. 

2d. A court martial for the trial of military offenders, when 
the facts are sufficiently aseertained, for the government to de- 
cide that the officer ought, or ought not to be put on his trial.— 
In the case of gen. Jackson, the facts were all distinctly known. 
They consisted of the orders of the war department, and the re- 
ports and despatches of the general under those orders. ‘There 
was here no necessity for a court of inquiry. Mr. Cathoun then, 
in proposing an inquiry, did in fact, though not in words, propose 
a court martial, which pre-supposes an arrest. The president, 





+tExtract of a letter from William H. Crawford to John Q. 
Adams, dated 5th July, 1830. 








“I think itis probable tbat the letter did not make a strong im- 
pression upon your mind, for I have no recollection that you 
made any use of it, in your effort to induce the president to sup- 
port gen. Jackson’s conduct throughout.” 
tExtract of a letter a W. Cobb, dated Washington, 

ay . 1523, 

“You do justice both to Mr. Crawford and myself in saying 
that Mr. Crawford disapproved of the course which I felt ic my 
duty to the constitution to pursue on the Seminole war. He did 
persuade me not to move any thing on the subject, and endea- 
vored to convince me that there was no necessity. A _ part of 
our conversation occurred in the presence of John Holmes, of 
Maine, who no doubt will remember it. At another interview 
between ourselves Mr. Crawford again persuaded me not to be 
the leading mover on the subject, urging not only bis former rea- 
sons, but stating expressly his fears that, from the friendship ex- 
isting between us, my conduct would be charged to have been 
dictated by him. 1 replied, that I should be sorry if my conduct 
should do him any injury, but that I must be permitted to 
pursue that course which my conscience prescribed; especially 
as I firmly believed that the constitution had been violated in 
the most flagrant manver. Accordingly, I did move the resolu- 





tions en the subject to be found in the jourval of the house of 
representatives.” 
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who is acquainted with martial law, no doubt understood Mr. 


Calhoun’s proposition as one subjecting him to arrest and court 
martial. 


All the other of Mr. Calhoun’s notes to my letter admit of a 
satisfactory explanation, or are too insignificant io their nature 
to require attention, and would swell this review to an inconve- 
nient extent. I therefore take my leave of them, reserving to myself 


the right of explaining, or refutiug them, if it should hereafter 
become necessary. 


In the publication of James A. Hamilton, esq. it ap- 
pears, that alter an interview with the vice president, 
alter his return to New York, he wrote to the vice pre- 
silent, stating the facts which the vice president had 
communicated to him that were not of a confidential na- 
ture, and requested him to correct the statement if he 
had misunderstood him, The vice president replies 
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and does not correct the statement, and does not even 
intimate that the statement was incorrect in any particu- 
lar. Now, however, in his supplementary address he | 
asserts that Mr. Hamilton’s statement is incorrect. By 
the rules of reason and logic, the vice president is es- 
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the president to ascertain the fact. Duplicity is the only 
charge which the president has urged against the vice 
president. If he is innocent of the charge, why docs he 
not publish his correspondence with the general, and 
show that he disclosed to him frankly, the course 
he bad pursued towards him; until he does this he must 
remain subject to the charge of duplicity, arged 
against him by the president, Duplicity out of the cabinet 
and not for his conduct in the cabinet, is what the pre- 
sident charges against the vice president. 

The vice president in his address, complains of plots 
and conspiracies directed against him. ‘he Telegraph 
charges these plots and conspiracies upon Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, and the Telegraph no doubt speaks by the authori- 
ty of the vice president. Hitherto my enemies have af- 
fected to consider me the principal whenever | have been 
charged with any agency. But now the vice president 
and his editor, seem to consider me only asthe imstru- 
ment of Mr. Van Buren. When that gentleman and 


Specs elt ne tery torse * 3 ; 
topped from denying the truth of that statement, for | Ir, Cambreleng visited me in April, 1827, I do not be 


! 
when called upon for that purpose, he did not pretend 


lieve that the presidential question was the topic of con- 


that the statement was incorrect in any nyiengoul Rut | Vereen during the visit; what makes me more ¢onfi- 


now he says it is infccurate, and he could not have cor- | 
rected it without exposing cabinet seeréts that would | 
have been improper. Who ever heard of such an ex- | 
cuse! All that he was required by Mr. Hamilton, was | 
to say whether his statement was correct or not. No} 
developement of cabinet secrets or reasonings were le- 
cessary. He had only to reply fhat Mr. Hamilton’s | 
statement was incorrect, and if he pleased, to correct | 
the statement. Mr. Hamilton did not even request him | 


dent on this subject is, that I have a distinct recollection 
that Mr. Van Buren wrote to me from Augusta, to know 
my determination on that subject, if [ had formed one. 
B«fore they lett my house they informed me that they 
intended visiting a gentleman of my acquaintance in South 


| Carolina, of great worth and respectability, 1 wrote to 


him, introducing them. After they bad left his house, 
he answerd my letter, expressing much satisfaction with 
the visitors, especialiy with Mr. Van Buren, except in 


ger rab ‘one particular, and that was that he seemed disposed to 
to do that. But the fact of principal importance dis- | let Nir Chior atc where he was. Now lore he 
; . . . = . : . - “ . } s . c c - . , ° 
closed is that the vice president did disclose the confi |L want to punish him for the mischief he has done. This 
dential secrets of the cabinet to Mr. Hamilton. Mr. | satisfied eat that Mr. Van Buren was at thet thee dt 
Hamilton expressly says in his address, “the conversa- | ieiendly to the vice president. Mr. Van Buren is 
- ‘ ~_ i oe - > - \ » . a e 
tion was extended and on his part (the vice president's) | charged with conspiravy, because he is the only person 
embraced much that | never felt’ myself at liberty to | Pc Ated~ 7 : 
disclose. Vhe vice president tt hed Febr 1g | supposed to have an immediate interest in the downfall 
did Aiastnon muel a ul “" an evens 1825, | of the vice president; and the conspiracy is supposed by 
hos Uaiaea gate tae Le — it “ga hg rae at ei the vice president and his editor, to have orginated in 
eh He ek, Meamiiton has never felt himsel | the spring of 1827, when Mr. Van Buren paid me a 
at liberty to disclose. It is unly when the vice presi- 


. ‘friendly visit; by placing his origin so far back, the 
dent understands the information given is likely to be < ote 5 » : 


published that his qualins of conscience are excited, ant 
that he leels the sacred nature of cabinet secrets, al- 
though the facts intended tor publication had not been 
communicated in confidence. He seems at that time to 
bave bad an justinctive horror of publication. L expect 
at this time he deeply regrets, that instinctive horror 
slumbered when he committed his first address to the 
press. This disclosure of Mr. Hamilton’s will, L hope, 
shut the mouth of the vice president as to the secrets of 
the cabmet. Mr. Adams and Mr. Wirt, may continue | 
to descant upon the sacred nature of cabinet secrets. 
They wail find few admirers and still lewer advocates. 
‘Lue principles jor which they and the vice president 
contend, suit only dishunest counsellors. For my own 
part | never said a word or did an act in the cabinet, that 
so far as | was concerned, I should have been unwilling 
to be publicly known the same day. But the coun- 
sellor who would give advice in the cabinet, or do acts | 
there, which he would be ashamed to own publicly, 
would place a great value upon the sacredness of cabinet 








secrets. Mr. Monrve and Mr. Crownin:hieid have acted 

like honest men upon this business. “Vhey bave said no- | 
thing about the sacred nature of cabinet secrets. Mr. 
Calhoun endeavors most Zeslously to make it manifest 


charge defeats inself, ‘Ihe vice president in his letter 
\to the president of the 25th August, 1830, alluding to 


my letter to A. Balch, esq. of the 14th December, 1827, 
says, “a proposition of the kind at that particular period 
when the election was most doubtful and warmly con- 
tested, needs no comment as to its object. The presi- 
dential election was then on the 14th December, 1827, 
most doubtful and warmly contested. Yet togive plau- 
sibility to the charge of conspiracy against Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, it must be supposed not only that he foresaw gen. 
Jackson’s election certam, but that he foresaw that the 


, general when elected, would appoint him (Mr. Van Bu- 
|ren) secretary of state. This is giving that gentleman 


more foresight than he claims or deserves, and the vice 
president rather less than he possesses. If the vice pre- 
sident seriously intends to apply the conspiracy of which 
he thinks or asserts that he is the victim to Mr. Van 
Buren, he must make it originate after he became secre- 
tary of state, for until then he could have had no inte- 
rest, in prostrating this political colossus, ‘The truth is, 
there never has existed a conspirecy against the vice 
president. The only conspiracy that has existed since 


| 1818, except of the vice president and Ninian Edwards 


against me, has been one conducted by the vice presi- 
dent and his friends, to expose me to the resentment and 


that he Is acting in self delence, and that he is cailed | vengeance of gen. Jackson. Now that is unveiled and 
upon by the president, to justify certain proceedings of | ean no longer be concealed, the plotter cries out plots 


his while m the cabmet; to account for his opmions and 
acts a8 secretary of the war department. ‘The vice pre- 
sident well knew at the time that he was endeavoring to 
impose this charge upon the public, that it was untrue. 
The president, distinctly states his causes of complaint 
against the vice presilent, It is simply this, that while 








he had pursued one course in the cabinet, he bad con- 
trived to make him believe that he pursucd a different 
and directly opposite course, and 1 have no doubt that 
he might have added with strict truth that he had con- 
trived to muke him believe that, I had acted in the ca- 
binet, the part which he himself had pursued, Not- 
withstanding my conviction that the vice president had 
pursued this course, i have made no advance towards 


and conspiracy. ‘The recent conduct of the vice presi- 
dent, brings forcibly to mind that line of the Latin author 
who says, “Quem deus vult perdere prius dementat.” 
Which being translated is, “*He whom God intends to 
ruin, he first makes mad, or deprives him of his reason. ”’ 
If the vice president was not in this situation, he never 
would have published the correspondence. A tithe of 
ihe talents and tact, that he has generally heen supposed 
to possess, would have prevented that publication. 

But his want of reason did not stop with his determi- 
nation to publish. The first want of reason and-com- 
mon sense, that I shall point out in the publication, is 
the disclosure of his pretended neutrality between Mr. 
Adams and the presidential canvass of gen. Jackson, in 
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1823 and 4. It seems he had managed to deceive his 
friends as well as gen. Jackson. ‘lhere can be no doubt 
that Mr. Lampkin believed him, a sincere, zealous, eon- 
stant and uniform, ‘‘supporter of gen. Jackson,”? This 
opinion of Mr. Lumpkin, is communicated to him -in 
January 1829. He never undeceives Mr. Lumpkin un- 
til in Feb. 1831, he declares to the public that he had 
heen neutral between Mr. Adams and the general. 
This declaration was wholly unnecessary. ‘Ihe prinei- 
pal thing he intended to do was to contradict me. That 
in his estimation was indispensable, but that imposed no 
obligation upon him to disclose his conduct upon that 
occasion. He might have saved Mr. Lumpkin’s feel- 
ings and in ali probability have preserved his friendship 
by silence. Again he affects great consideration for Mr. 
Monroe, yet in his letter of the 29th of May, so often 
referred to, he makes Mr. Monroe say, that the first 
time he had read gen. Jackson’s private letter was in 
December, 1818, when he had before him Mr. Mon- 
roe’s letter of the 2ist December, 1818, in which he 
informs gen. Jackson he had read it in the July preced- 
ing, and on Mr, Calhoun’s suggestion. Now although I 
have no high opinion of the accuracy or tenacity of Mr. 
Monuroe’s memory, it cannot be more defective than the 
vice president’s it he is to be believed. 

But there are circumstances connected with the ques- 
tion, that must be conclusive against the vice president. 
Mr. Monroe appears to have had the subject constantly 
in hismind. The vice president publishes with the cor- 
respondence, three letters from the president to the ge- 
neral, dated in July, October and December, in the last 
of which, he states when and how the confidential letter 
wasreal, In May 1830, nearly twelve years afterwards, 
with Mr. Monroe’s account of the matter in writing be- 
fore him, it makes Mr. Monroe say that he had never 
read the letter until December, 1818, However defec- 
tive Mr. Monroe’s memory may be, the vice presi- 
dent’s is worse. In my letter to him of the 2d October, 
1830, I state that some time in the year 1821, he inform- 
ed me that his memory could not be relied upon as to 
facts even after a short lapse of time. In October of that 
year, I stated that fact to him in a letter, which he answer- 
ed next day, and takes no exception to that statement. 
1 do not make this statement from memory. I have now 


before me, a letter written by me, the next day in which | 


that fact is recorded. The same fact is contained in 
my letter last cited. To the statement thus present- 
ed, Mr. Calhoun attaches no note, thereby twice ad- 
mitting the correctness of the statement of the frailty of 
his memory. Yet in his letter of the 29th May, 1830, 
he asserts that his recollection is distinct, that the con- 
fidential letter was not produced and read. Hi the tables 
of his memory retained impressions as durable as brass, 
he could not have made this assertion, if he had had one 
principle of honor, or honesty in his heart. Mr. Mon- 
roe and Mr. Adams, have said as much as honest men 
could say, viz: that they had no recollection that it was 
produced and read. ‘here is but one ease in which it 
is possible for an honest man to make such a declaration. 
And that is when he hasa distinct recolleetion of a fact 
which renders it impossible that the alleged fact should 
have occurred. But Mr, Calhoun does not allege any 
thing of this kind upon which to found his distinet recol- 
lection. Itis his naked assertion of his distinct recol- 
lection that Ae palms upon the president and afterwards 
upon the good people of the United States by his publi- 
cation. Now lLrepeat, that no Aonest man, could, or 
would have made such a declaration, let his memory be 
ever so good. How then could the vice president, 
whose memory he has twice directly admitted could not 
be relied upon as to facts, after the lapse of nearly twelve 
years pretend to recollect not a fact, but that a fact did 
not happen at a particular time, without pretending that 
any peculiar circumstance had riveted it in his memory. 

At an interview, between Mr. Calhoun, and myself in 
October, 1821, without being called upon by any thing 
1 had said, he stated, at the presidential election, for a 
successor to Mr. Monroe, there would be but twocan- 
didates; one from the north, the other from the south: 
That he was young enough to wait. This declaration 
was repeated with emphasis; and he added, it my 
friends did not-act an untriendly part towards him, it 
wus easy to foresee what part he would take in the con- 
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test. In less than six weeks he was an avowed candi- 
date for the presidency, and the only avowed one. He 
never made any explanation of this change of opinion, 
nor did I ever intimate a wish to be informed. His de- 
claration, above stated, does not depend on my memory, 
for I have in my possession, a letter written by me, 
the day after the declaration was made. And since the 
publication of the correspondence, I met with a gentle- 
man who was then friendly to us both, and for aught [ 
know, is still, to whom in a letter, about the date of 
the declaration, I had communieated it. He reminded 
me of it, and urged me if I took any notice of the eor- 
respondence, to present this fact to the public. In com- 
pliance with his opinion, and advice, 1 have presented it. 

I have been somewhat surprised, at the regrets that 
have been expressed by many of the newspapers, at the 
misunderstanding which has occurred between the pre- 
sident and vice president. It is certainly a misnomer 
to call it a misunderstanding, it is in fact a correct un- 
derstanding between the parties between whom there 
has been a misunderstanding since the summer of 1818. 
Some doubts have even been expressed, whether the 
rupture would not produce a bad effect upon the ensu- 
ing presidential election: such doubts are entirely vision- 
ary. Let Mr. Calhoun go over to the opposition to- 
morrow, he cannot in my opinion control one electoral 
vote, not even in South Carolina, for | am eredibly in- 
formed that the president of the United States, can get 
more votes in Abbeville district than Mr. Calhoun, al- 
though it is his native district. The truth is, 1 believe, 
Mr. Calhoun never was a republican in principle. He 
became a man after the federal party bad been over- 
thrown, and he had sagacity enough to be convinced 
that it would not rise to power in a short time. His 
ambition therefore prompted him to join the republican 
party. During the war the excitement which existed, 
and the pressure which the enemy made on the country, 
required all the vigilance and all the energy of those 
} charged with the public interest. But after the war a 
| new scene opened, and then it was discovered that many 
who had entered the republican ranks, were not repub- 
licans in fact. ‘The tariff for the protection of domes- 
| tie labor, and internal improvements, became prominent 
| and leading measures, in both of which Mr. Calhoun 
took a leading and active part. He is now at the head 
'of the nullifiers in South Carolina, to nullify the tariff 
| of 1828, because it does protect domestic labor. | have 
no doubt many honorable respectable and well informed 
citizens believe in the doctrine of nullification. Mr. 
Calhcun is probably the only nullifier in South Caroli- 
na, who cannot be honestly so. If there be another, it 
is his friend George McDuffie, who at Teast is only 
second to him in inconsistency as a politician. 

The vice president’s past conduct, and present situa- 
tion reminds me strongly of one of sop’s fables, in 
which he relates that an ass having obtained a lion’s 
skin, put it on him, and went into the forest where his 
appearance spread affright and dismay among the te- 
nants of the woods, who fled to their most seeret cov- 
erts and hiding places. Shortly after the ass began to 
bray. The spell was dissolved; the affrighted beasts 
returned from their coverts, and collecting around, they 
stripped him of the lion skin, and exposed him to the 
scorn and ridicule of the assembled beasts. For about 
' twenty years the vice president had assumed the port, 
and mein, and exterior of a patriot, and a man of strict 
honor. Through the agency of a parcel of young offi- 
cers whom he had the address to attach to him, while 
he was secretary of war, he has managed to impose the 
belief upon the majority of the citizens of this republic, 
that he was what he seemed to be. Unfortunately in 
the month of February last, he came out with his ad- 
dress to the people of the United States. ‘This address 
has had the same effect upon him, that the braying had 
upon the jackass. That publication has produced in- 
quiry and criticism, And inquiry and criticism cannot 
fail to expose the vice president to the scorn and ridi- 
cule, not of the assembled beasts, but of the citizens of 
the United States. 1 now take my leave of the vice 
president, by saying that if any of his quondam friends 
shall, after reading this review, wish to make him the ob- 
ject of adoration, they shall not be interrupted in their 
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MAJOR EATON’S REPLY. 


To Messrs. Ingham, Branch and Berrien, 
ON THE DISSOLUTION UF THE LATE CABINET. 


City of Washington, September, 1831. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


It is with extreme reluctance that I appear before 
the public, upon a subject purely of personal cha- 
racter. To me, nothing could be more painful than 
the necessity of bringing into discussion, in the news- 
papers, avy thing which concerns my private and 
domestic relations. In civilized society, a man’s house 
is his castle, and the circle of his family a sanctuary 
never to be violated. He who drags before the pub- 
lic its helpless inmates, and subjects them to rude 
assults, deserves to be considered worse than a bar- 
barian. Against those who commit such sacrilege, 
and shun an honorable accountability, the public 
will justify an appeal, which, under other circum- 
stances, might not be considered admissible. I ex- 
pect not by this effort to silence those who have 
been assailing all that is dear to me. It may open 
afresh the fountains of their abuse: It is probable, 
that the very remorse and shame which an accu- 
rately drawn picture may produce, will excite my 
persecutors to raise clouds of fresh calumnies to 
break upon me with redoubled fury. Letit all come! 
my head is uncovered and my bosom bare. 

There is another consideration which would seem 
to impose silence. These are times of angry poli- 
tical contest, unsuited to dispassionate inquiry. Al- 
ready have the enemies of the president made use 
of my private relations to injure and harrass him. 
In attempting to represent him as devoting his 
thoughts and his power to further my views and 
wishes, they seek to blind the people to the prin- 
ciples and acts of his administration. They will 
doubtless seize even upon my humble efforts at self- 
vindication as a means of promoting that design, 
seriously calculating by their machinations, that the 
people of the United States may be wrought into 
a ‘tempest of passion,” and thus induced to forget 
the signal success of his foreign negotiations; and 


the unparalleled prosperity and happiness which, 
under his administration, our country enjoys. 


But to all these consequences I submit myself 
with entire resignation. A portion of the commu- 
nity will at least do me justice. They will per- 
ceive that the president is in no need of any de- 
velopments from me to give proofs of his integrity, 
and that it is not for his sake that I present my- 
self before the public. It is a paramount duty which 
1 owe to myself and to my family, and which shall 
be performed. Others may conceive, but I can- 
not describe the pain those attacks have inflicted. 
it was indeed enough that I was assailed in pri- 
vate circles, while I was in office; but retiring 
from its labors, with a view to sit down at my 
home, in Tennessee, it was but a reasonable ex- 
pectation to indulge, that 1 might escape a repetition 
of these assaults, and be permitted to enjoy my fire- 
side and friends in peace. But instead of putting 
an end to this unfeeling war, my resignation served 
to make my enemies more bold. What before was 
whispered in dark corners, row glared in the columns 
of tae newspapers. Men who had been my friends— 
who had received favors at my hands—who had 
partaken of the hospitalities of my house, and given 
pledges of friendship at my own board, became my 
deadliest enemies, while I still confided in them. 

{ sought that redress which wrongs so wanton and 
deadly provoked, and which public opinion, under 
such circumstances, has always justified. It was re- 


fused in a way which added insult to injury; and | 
was then accused, by one of the malignant calum- 
niators, as haviog sought revenge at the head of a 
band of assassins. Not satisfied with privately in- 


juring me in my own, and the honor of my house- 
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hold, and shrinking from an honorable und just ac- 
countability, these persons have, one after another, 
come before the public to give countenance and sanc- 
tion to the calumnies of a reckless press. Mr. Ing- 
ham, Mr. Branch and Mr. Berrien, with evident con- 
cert, and deliberate design, by filling the country 
with erroneous and discolored statements, and sub- 
stituting falsehood for truth, have sought to con- 
summate the ruin which their conduct in office so 
insidiously began. 

What can Ido? What course adopt? There are 
persons committed to my charge who are dear to me. 
i am their only protector. Shall I see them worse 
than murdered, by men who claim the polish and the 
culture of civilized life, and not lift my hand and 
my voice for their rescue? These gentlemen ex- 
press a desire to preserve their characters, as a 
precious inheritance for their children. Is the good 
name of a niother, of less value to her orphan daugh- 
ters? Did they forget, that she whom so relentlessly 
they pursue, and who in nothing ever wronged them, 
has two innocent little children, whose father lies 
buried on a foreign shore? Has these little ones 
ever injured them? Were they and their mother 
so much in the way of these gentlemen, that in their 
malignity they should consent to sap the foundation of 
their future prospects in life? tad they no remorse, 
in conspiring and seeking to rob them of all that 
villany and fraud had left them—the inheritance of 
a mother’s good name? And if they could be sti- 
mulated in their addresses to the public, by the de- 
sire of transmitting to their children a spotless honor 
and unsullied name, what might not be expected of 
me, in defence ef the slandered wife of my bosom, 
and her he!pless unprotected children? Attacks on 
myself; 1 disregard. A man’s character is in his 
own hands: in his besom he knows how to protect 
it. Itis by his own acts only, that he can be de- 
graded. Not so witha femaic. The innocent and 
the guilty alike, the envenomed tongue of slander 
may reach and destroy. Itis a withering blast, which 
can blight the sweetest rose, as well as the most noi 
some weed. 

Although [ expect nothing at the hands of those 
who can violate the laws of social life, and, all the 
precepts of “holy charity; yet by an exposure of 
their motives and designs, I may be able to render 
their future malignity powerless. This induces me to 
make this appeal to my countrymen, and to their 
award to trust it. There is in the public mind intuitiyé 
honor—a native sense of justice, which revolts at 
wanton attacks on female character, and in the end 
will visit the unfeeling assailants with terrible retri- 
bution. To these I appeal; and on these rely; not 
in the hope to silence the malignant and the vindic- 


tive but to make their attacks to recoil upon thems 
selves. 


A place in gen. Jackson’s cabinet, by me, was 
never desired. My ambition was satisfied with a seat 
in the senate which thrice had been kindly bestowed 
upon me by my fellow-citizens of Tennessee. Dig- 
trust in my competency to discharge the duties of 
one of the departments, and a reluctance to encoun- 
ter its labors, induced me to prefer my situation in 
thesenate. Aboutto enter upon untried scenes, with 
a limited knowledge of the characters and feelings of 
those by whom he was to be surrounded, the president 
felt anxious to have near him some of his long tried 
personal friends, in whom he had entire cenfidence. 
tie desired that judge White, my colleague in the 
senate, or myself should accept one of the departs 
ments: Iurged it upon judge White, because I cons 
sidered him better qualified, and better adapted to 
the station, than myself. Hedeclined it. I then felt 
it to be my duty to accept the olfer of the president. 
He had just lost the partner of his bosom, and was 





solitary and disconsolate. As in his kindness he seems 
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ed to think I eould be serviceable to him, it did not 
seem consistent with the friendly relations which had 

Jong subsisted between us, to leave him at such a mo- 
ment. 

_Mr. Van Buren was appointed, because the pre- 
sident had confidence in his talents and integrity, 
and because he appeared to be the expectation of the 
country. Mr. Ingham was selected, for the reason 
that the president was induced to believe that the 
democracy of Pennsylvania desired it. Mr. Barry, 
from « confidence reposed in him by the president, 
derived from his personal knowledge of his worth and 
merits. Between the first and last named gentlemen 
and myself, the most cordial friendship has always 
subsisted: nothing bas ever arisen to interrupt in the 
Jeast our friendly relations. 


Mr. Branch and myself were born and reared in 
the same county of North Carolina, educated at the 
same college, and had been associates and friends, in 
early, and in more advanced life. £ solicited his ap- 
pointment as a member of the cabinet, and at the 

resident’s request informed him of the selection. 

e made no objection—not the least, save on the 
score of a modest distrust of his competency, and 
expressed at the time much gratitude towards the 


president, and exhibited much good feeling towards 
myself. 


With Mr. Berrien I had been on terms of intimacy, 
and supposing him to be a man of talents aud honor, 
was pleased that he was selected. The president 
requested me to confer with him in relation to his 
acceptance, At that time we were in habits of the 
kindest intercourse. He seemed highly flattered by 
this manifestation of the president’s confidence, and 
offered no objection to an acceptance, except inti- 
mating 3 possible interference with his private bu- 
siness. The next day he informed me thathe would 
accept, which reply 1 communicated to the president. 

I met all the members of the cabinet as friends, 
personal and political, to whom was assigned the 
highest destiny, by harmony of feeling among them- 
selves, of giving unity of design and vigor of action to 
the administration of general Jackson. In the same 


light I.am sure, did he consider us. In the singleness | 
of his heart and the ardour of his patriotism, he sus- ; 


pected not that there was amongst us, any other ob- 
ject, than by our cordial support, to enable him in 
the cabinet, as he had done in the field, ‘‘to fill the 
measure of his country's glory.”> Far otherwise 
were the feelings and purposes of Messrs. Ingham, 
Branch and Berrien, as in the course of this expo- 
sition, will, I believe, satisfactorily and fully appear. 
Mr. Berrien in a late address to the public says: 
“The annunciation of the names of the intended 
cabinet seemed to me, however, to present an insu- 
perable bar to my acceptance of the offiee which was 
tendered tome. I thoughtI foresaw clearly the evils 
which have too obviously resulted from the selection. 
A gentleman ‘high in the confidence of the president’ 
—whom he consulted, ‘expressed his decided convic- 
tion, founded on a long and intimate knowledge of 
the president’s character, that he would himself 
speedily see, and correct the evil.’ I yielded to 
those suggestions, and took my seat in the cabinet.” 


A writer in the Telegraph, of the 14th July last, 
believed to be Mr. Berrien, speaking in behalf of Mr. 
logham, makes the following remarks: 

‘Pending the organization of the cabinet, the pre- 
sident was informed by several persons of high stand- 
ing, and those his strong party supporters, that there 
were objections to major Eaton, which would Jead 
to difficulties not likely to be removed.” “It was 
not necessary for Mr. Ingham to take any part in the 
affair. Every one knew that public sentiment would, 
in due time concentrate on what was amiss, and cor- 
rect it.” 


4 


In the Telegraph of the 28th July, probably by the 
same writer, it is asked: 

‘“‘By whose advice was it, that judge McLean was 
arranged to the war department, before the cabinet 
was announced, in order to remove the ‘malign in- 
fluence,’ which even then threatened the dissolution 
of the party. It was by the personal, political and 
long tried friends of the president, that this advice 
was given; and it was by the same advice that these 
gentlemen retained their seats in the cabinet in the 
confident hope that the president would sooner or 
later see his error and correct it.” 

These extracts carry on their face evidence of a 
common origin. If not penned by the same hand, they 
must have sprung from the same councils--were ail 
written with the same views and the same object, and 
disclose with sufficient clearness to whom I am in- 
debted for the long covert, and at last, open attacks 
upon me and my houseuold, as well as their pur- 
pose. Certain gentlemen who styled themselves the 
‘*personal, political and long tried friends of the pre- 
sident,”? undertook, itseems, without his knowledge 
or consent, to arrange and fix his cabinet. I, who 
had bean his particular friend and associate for twen- 
ty years; who had adhered to him ‘‘through good re- 
port and through evil report,” during two bitter con- 
tests for the presidency, and who, against my wishes, 
was selected as a member of his cabinet, was to be 
set aside as unworthy, in the estimation of these gen- 
tlemen, to associate with him, or to participate in 
his councils. This secret cabal of exclusive friends 
advised Mr. Berrien to accept a seat in the cabinet, 
under the secret expectation that } would be driven 
from it. By the same persons, judge MeLean was 
arranged to the war department, their object being 
expressly to get rid of me. They advised Messrs. 
Ingham, Branch and Berrien, to cleave fast to their 
hold, which they did, even under alleged ‘‘indignity 
and insult” too, in the “confident hope that the pre- 
sident would speedily see and correct the evil.”— 
Without the president's knowledge, and without mine, 
this cabal of “personal, political and long tried 





friends,” were thus endeavoring to control all the 
cabinet arrangements, and secretly to place around 
the president men of their selection and stamp. It 
was not for him to select his own counsellors, or de- 
cide who were his" personal, political and long tried 
friends’”—men who had supported him only when 
they had lost all hope of Mr. Calhoun—who had 
joined his standard only when their favorite can- 
didate had disappeard from the contest, and who had 
supported him as a secondary choice—your Inghams, 
Berriens, and others, were now arrogating to be- 
come his exclusive counsellors, and to thrust from 
his presence as unworthy of his trust and confidence, 
those who had supported him for his own sake— 
whose attachment was cemented by years of confi- 
dential intercourse—whose faith and energies were 
pledged to his support, and whose hopes. were all 
concentrated in the success and prosperity of his ad- 
ministration. 


Mr. Branch was made the instrument of abler 
heads, and attempted to become a manager in this 
business. In his recent letter, he mentions a call 
which he made on the president previous to my no- 
mination tothe senate, at which he arrogantly répre- 
sented that my selection would be improper and un- 
fortunate, and gave his reasons, which appeared to 
have related solely to my family. He also states 
he then came to advise me against accepting a place 
in the cabinet, admitting that the charges made 
against my family were false, but representing “what 











use the opposition would make of it,” and that ‘the 
enemies of the president would not fail to make a 
handle of it.” He says that he placed Mrs. Jackson 
and Mrs. Eaton on the same footing, and desired to 





save the president “from recollections which would 
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be painful and distressing.” Mr. Branch has a treach- 
erous recollection. He kept no note book, or, 
like his co-partner, Mr. Ingham, he has accommodat- 
ed his notes to emergencies. I can put him right in 
this affair, not doubting his admission of the truth of 
the narration I offer, if honor be left him, although 
he may deny the motive which 1 feel persuaded in- 
fluenced him at the time. 

Failing in the attempt to prevent my appointment, 
and to dissuade or rather to deter me from accepting, 
Mr. Branch was next made the instrument of a piece 
of secret management, having in view the same re- 
sult. 

it was suggested to the president after the first ar- 
rangement of the cabinet was made, that Mr. McLean 
entertained objections against remaining in the post 
office department. it was known that the president 
was disposed to gratify him, by placing him in another 
department, if he could do so with a proper regard to 
others previously selected. This it seems, taken in 


circumstances, to undertake the labors of that de- 
partment, furnished a hint to those who wished my 
exclusion from the cabinet of which they hastened 
to avail themselves. Mr. Branch declared that the 
president might place him where he pleased; he should be 
satisfied; and proposed to me, that we should, if the 
president approved it, assent to the placing of Mr. 
McLean in either of the departments assigned to us, 
as he might choose, to which I assented. The war, 
navy and post office departments, were then counsi- 
dered open to re-assignment, according to the will of 
the president. The result was, Mr. McLean was ar- 
ranged to the war department, Mr. Branch to the 
post office, and myself to the navy department. This 
did not meet the object. Mr. Branch made unex- 
pected difficulties, and at the desire of those who 
proposed the change, the original arrangement was 
restored. 


I suspected no other than a fair and honest motive 
in all this; but we are now informed, through the ex- 
positions recently made in the Telegraph, that all 
Mr. Branch’s movements originated in the ‘‘advice” 
of certain ‘‘personal, political and long tried friends of 
the president,” given with a view, as is now expressly 
stated, ‘‘to remove” me from the cabinet. 

At length the cabinet was formed. Mr. Berrien 
expressly says, thathe entered it, only because he 
expected ‘‘the president himself would speedily see 
and correct the evil’? of my appointment; and that he 
clearly “foresaw the evils which have resulted from 
the selection.”” His declaration is no doubt true. 
No prophets foresee future events, so precisely and 
so certainly, as those having the means in their own 
control, are determined to bring them to pass. Fore- 
seeing the evils, he must have foreseen the means 
through which their correction was to be brought 
about. He must have foreseen, that he and his as- 
sociate friends intended to use his influence and 
consequence which office gave, to accomplish their 
expectations—the persecution of my family—the at- 
tempt to degrade me, and all the arts which subse- 
quently have been employed to procure my removal. 

How could so much be foreseen, if it had not 
been predetermined? No prophecy could have been 
so confidently relied on, if it had not then been re- 
solved, by a cabal of the president’s pretended 
“friends,” with a view to concentrate public opinion, 
that [and my family should be proscribed from inter- 
course, with that portion of society over which they 
and their families had, or could have influence. Not 
a doubt is left on my mind, that before the nomination 
of the cabinet to the senate, the means of operating 
on public opinion, and forcing the president to ex- 
clude me, were devised, arranged and fixed upon, by 
and with the knowledge and approbation of Messrs. 
Ingham and Berrien, if not of Mr. Branch; and the 





means to be employed under their boasted sense of 
honor—an honer which in their bosoms inspired an 
earnest desire to transmit to their children, ‘fan un- 
sullied, good name” were the abuse and slander of a 
mother, with two innocent daughters, whose good 
name was blended with hers, and in jattacks upon 
my integrity and honor. Did they reason them- 
selves into the belief, that the inheritance of a pa- 
rent’s good name, was of no value, only as it regard- 
ed their children; and that whether others lived or 
perished, was not material, if they and theirs were 
safe. 


Did I merit such course of treatment from Mr. 
Berrien? We had served together for several years 
in the senate of the United States. He was invited 
to, and was present at my marriage, six or eight weeks 
before. We were in habits ef daily friendly inter- 
course; on my part, free and unrestrained, and, as I 
supposed, equally so on his. He professed to be my 


‘friend, and such I thought him. Was it honorable, 
connexion with my known repugnance, under any | 


then, and was it just, to hide from meall the ‘‘evils” 
which he ‘‘foresow,” and suffer me to run blindly upon 
inextricable difficulties? Should he nothave warned 
me, that not “the opposition’ —not ‘the enemies of 
the president” merely, as Mr. Branch states, but 
his friends—‘“this personal, political, and long tried 
friends”—aye, even those whom he had eelected as 
members of his cabinet, viewed my selection as an 
evil, and intended to use it to distract his councils, 
embarrass his administration, and provide for a suc- 
cessor? Had Mr. Berrien frankly intormed me, that 
he and his associates considered my appointment ‘‘an 
insuperable bar” to their acceptance, an issue would 
at once been tendered. I should have desired the 
president to excuse me, and given my reasons and 
then, for the sake of harmony, he would have dis- 
charged either me or them. But all was concealed 
from me, and only against the probable course of the 
opposition,—the enemies of the president, was I ad- 
vised and warned. I was not taught to expect, that 
in Ingham, Branch and Berrien, I should find these 
very enemies, who were smiling upon him, and me, 
with unqualified professions of devotion and friend- 
ship. Against their assaults, it was hence impossible 
to guard. Again, I ask, was it just or honorable in 
Mr. Berrien, entertaining the views which he has 
recently avowed, to conceal them from me, and thus 
lead me blindly forward, upon a mine which he knew 
was prepared for my destruction? 

However he may excuse himself for his practised 
concealment towards me, yet was he bound in duty 
to the president and to the country to communicate 
his views frankly and fully to him. He knew the 
importance, nay absolute necessity, of entire harmo- 
ny in the cabinet, and that the views of the president, 
in relation to the reformation of the government, 
and home interests of the country, could not be ac- 
complished without it. Mr. Berrien knew, that the 
president had a right to expect unity of feeling and 
action amongst those whom he had selected as his 
counsellors; and that in justice to himself, and to 
the people who had elected him, he would not know- 
ingly constitute a cabinet of discordant materials. Yet 
‘clearly foreseeing all the evils which have resulted,” he 
concealed his feelings and his views, and suffered a 
cabinet to be formed, between whose friendly asso- 
ciation and cordial co-operation, there was an ‘‘insus 
perable bar,”? which he clearly saw; but which the 
president did not. By this concealment, and want of 
candor, he suffered his friend and benefactor to be 
led into error, in the very first step of his adminis- 
tration, and which, in common with other enemies, 
he is, now attempting to wield to his destruction. On 
whom ought the responsibility of organizing such a 
cabinet to rest? On the confiding friend who, judg- 
ing of men by their professions, selected those as its 
members whom he believed to be friendly to each 
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other, and devoted to the success of his administra- 
tion; or to tiiose deceitful individuals, who, foresee- 
ing all the evils which have resulted, kept them con- 
cealed from the president, and entered his cabinet 
only because they expected such discord and divi- 
sion to arise that ‘‘public sentiment would concentrate” 
upon one of their colleagues and force his removal? 

The question so gravely raised and discussed in 
the public newspapers about visiting—leaving a card, 
and invitations to ‘‘large parties” or small ones, in 
this city, cannot but appear mutters of derision to 
the American people. Who calls upon his neighbor, 
or invites him to eat and drink with him, and who 
does not, is a matter of no concern to the people; 
and to them it must oppear ridiculous, that states- 
men and cabinet counsellors, have thought it neces- 
sary todisturb ther with matters so trifling. But 
even these hare been rendered of some importance, 
as developing the motives of men, and accounting 
for events of higher importance. And in this view is 
it, that Iam about to introduce such a topic, and beg 
to be pardoned for doing so. 

After my marriage in January 1829, my wife and 
myself visited Philadelphia, and were absent from 
Washington two weeks. Amongst those who had call- 
ed in our absence to visit and pay us the customary 
congratulations, were Mr. and Mrs. Calhoun—their 
eards had been left. In cities, leaving at a neighbor’s 
house, a card—a small piece of pasteboard with the 
name upop it, is called a visit. Not long afterwards, 
we called at Mr. Calhoun’s lodging to return the civili- 
ty. After sending in our names, we were invited up 
to the vice president’s parlor, where Mrs. Calhoun 
was alone, and received us with much politeness.— 
We spent a short time, quite agreeably, and took our 
leave. Afterwards, these calls were not repeated on 
either side. This was a short time before it was un- 
derstood who would compose the cabinet of general 
Jackson. 

Another trifling incidentis worthy of note. When 
it was ascertained certainly that | would be secretary 
of war, Mr. Calhoun requested the appointment of 
one of his friends as my chief clerk. To another 
gentleman who made the same request,I made a 
promise to comply with Mr. Calhoun’s wishes. Con- 
siderations not thought of at the time, induced me to 
change my determination; in consequence of which, 
} declined to make the appointment, and sent an ex- 
planation to the gentleman, to whom IJ had given the 
promise. None was offered to Mr. Calhoun, for 
none was asked, and to him no promise had been 
made. From that time he broke off all intercourse 
with me, oflicial as well as private. 

Soon after the cabinet was organised, indications 
of those secret views, which Mr. Berrien now openly 
avows, began to manifest themselves. ‘The motive 
Was not apparent, yet was it sufliciently evident, that 
there was a scitled design to put a ban on my family, 
and render my position at Washington disagreeable 
tome. This was to be promoted by all the influence 
and importance which high station conferred on 
some of my colleagues. Confederacies were form- 
ed, and efforts made to awaken prejudices. To give 
countenance to the confederates, aud to aid their ef- 
forts, old slanders were revived, and new ones Cir- 
culated. “ Families coming to the city, were beset on 
the way, and on their arrival. No means which in- 
genuity could invent, or malice make use of, were 
left untried ‘to give tone to public sentiment—‘to 
make it concentrate” and force the president to se- 
parate me from his councils. Hope gave the oassur- 
ance that in a little while he would see public opinion 
concentrated and would “speedily correct the evil-” 

Let me not be misunderstood. I never complain- 
ed of any one, for not associating with me or my fa- 
mily. It is the right of every man, and of every wo- 
man, to Visit whom they please. To see my house 


= 
ay 


filled with unwilling or reluctant visiters, constrain- 
ed to call by the command of power, could never be 
desired by me. Happily, I was never dependent on 
such authority for friends, associates and visiters. 
Always, when my doors were open, at “large par- 
ties,” and at soeial calls, ] met friends, with cordial 
hearts and happy faces, who evinced by their frank 
and open demeanor, that they came of their own vo- 
lition, and not through hope of reward, or fear of 
punishment. It is true I did not meet some of my 
colleagues, or their families, nor some of their asso- 
ciates of the same political stamp: but I met hadies 
and gentlemen quite as respectable, and equally as 
agreeable. If, asis true, 1 and my family were not 
invited to the houses of Messrs. Ingham, Branch and 
Berrien, so neither were they invited to mine, and in 
this we were equal; and neither, as I conceive, had 
aright to complain. 
Mr. Berrien’s family never did refuse to visit with 
mine, for they never had the opportunity. Custom 
required, when they came to the city, being last in 
their arrival, that we should first call on them, if we 
desired their acquaintance; but we never did call. 
How ridiculous does this single fact render Mr. 
Berrien’s publication, which he has set forth with 
such grave formality. He had ascertained the sense 
of society here, he says, and conformed to it in this 
matter, when in fact he never had an opportunity to 
conform to, or depart from it. He maintains that 
the president threatened to dismiss him, because he 
would not compel his family to visit where he did 
not choose they should, when in fact they never had 
an opportunity to visit there. Throughout, he pre- 
sents me and my family as craving the society of his, 
which he haughtily refused, when, in fact the first, 
the natural and the usual advance, on our part, had 
never been made. 
It will be seen, then, that had the president set out 
to regulate the intercourse of society, and to direct 
its social relations, he ought to have begun with me, 
not Mr. Berrien. He must have threatened to dis- 
miss me, if I did not compel my family first to call on 
his and leave a card. What! ferce Mr. Berrien, un- 
cer such circumstances, to force his family upon us! 
he president certainly ought first to have forced ug 
| to give them an opportunity to decline our acquaint. 
ance. To force together unwilling people, and parti- 
cularly to begin with the wrong persons, would in- 
deed appear an odd and strange procedure. 
In the autumn of 1829, new attacks began to be 
made, in whispers, on my integrity. It was said I 
had conspired with my wife’s first husband, Mr. 
Timberlake, to defraud the government of large 
| sums of money. Other attempts to get rid of me, 
| having failed, I was now to be presented as being in 
default to the government, through fraud practised 
on it. Mr. Timberlake bad been a purser in the 
navy, and this charge was based upon a reported de- 
‘ficiency in his accounts with the public; andon a 
private letter of mine, detained in the 4th auditor’s of- 
fice, showing that on my suggestion, he had remitted 
money tome. Copies of my private confidential let- 
ters to him, had been taken from the office, that I 
| might not escape through apprehended indulgence and, 
favor, on the part of Mr. Kendall. Matters were con- 
sidered well arranged, and the proof complete to 
show, that this delinquency was wholly occasioned 
by remittances of money to me, and which was yet 
in my possession. Such were the whispers circulat- 
ed through the society of this place. But a close in- 
vestigation, which occupied some time, showed that 
Mr. Timberlake’s account had been deprived, through 
a series of shocking frauds, of credits to the amount 
of from 12 to $20,000, and that justly he was largely 
a creditor, nota debtor, to the government. But 
with mutilated books—abstructs of accounts missing, 
and the inventory gone from the department, his fax 
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mily can only appeal, under al] the circu 


mstances, Ry 
to the justice and honor of the country, for redress. | When they met the president, he breathed to them 


While slander held its open day, and midnight round 
of whisper on this subject, f received from sore ma- 
Jignant being, who subscribed himself Iago, tie fol- 
Jowing note: 

“Sir—I have written 9 letter to Mr. Kendall about 
the money that paid for O’Neal’s houses. You know 
whatI mean. Revenge is sweet, and] have you in 
my power, and I will roast you, and boil you, and 
bake you; and I hope you may long live to prolong 
my pleasure. Lay not the flattering unction to your 
soul, that you can escape me. I would not that 
death, or any evil thing, should take you from my 
grasp for half the world.” 


Who the writer of this fiendish note is, Ihave never | 


ascertained, I cannot turn my thoughts on an ene- 
my so implacable, that he would be unwilling the 
man he hated should,find repose in death. Yet it is 
in character with the acts of those whose forecast 
pointed to the means, by which the evil of my selec- 
tion, as a member of the cabinet, wasto be made ap- 
parent, and the president forced ‘‘speedily to see and 
correct the evil.” If I could have been driven from 


ail respectable society, or had fixed upon me collu- | 


sion and fraud, in obtaining the funds of the govern- 
ment, then would the cabinet have been relieved of 
my presence, and the prophecy of Mr. Berrien com- 
pletely fulfilled. 

Congress had now commenced its first session after 
the inauguration of the president. 
cations in his message had been received with un- 
common applause. But it was soon perceived, that 


{. . ‘ 
incorrect impression. 





tegrity and honor, should deny this—strange, that 


nothing like it—and yet stranger still, that in defi- 
ance of these proofs, and these circumstances, they 
still insist, that they were insulted! Who now will 
wonder that the cabinet was changed, or who main- 
tain that it ought to have been longer continued? 
No sooner had Mr. Branch stated, that col. John- 
son had threatened their dismissal, than it was 
promptly denied by the president, who said he 
would forthwith send for co). Johnson; and for that 
purpose called a servant. Why did the messenger 
not go? Mr. Branch explains! ‘It is unnecessary 
to send for co}. Johnson; for your word is sufli- 
cient.” And why is that word not now sufficient? 
Then, Mr. Branch received it as true—told it, no 
doubt, to his colleagues—and yet do they come be- 
fore the public boldly to assert as true, what then 
was given up as a mistake—an entire misconcep- 
tion on their part. Content with the explanation 
offered at the time, convinced of the incorrectness 
of their impressions these gentlemen now assert 
|their displeasure and discontent, and at the end of 
fifteen months, come out and maintain that to be 
true, which before had been given up as a false and 
As for myself, ]1 can say, and 
do truly say, that } never uttered, or brought to the 
consideration of the president, any complaint in re- 
ference to myself. Iwas always content to keep the 











redress of my own wrongs and injuries in my own 
The recommen- | 


ands, and to ask the aid and assistance of no one, 
in or out of power. No intimation was ever had by 





little, in furtherance of his views, was to be expected 
from some of the political gentlemen who were pro- 
fessing regard to the administration. 
amongstsome of my colleagues, with others in the 


‘nor did | know that he had made it. 
| of honor entertained by general Jackson would never 
Movements |permit him to compromit the honor of his friends. 
He has not compromitted mine; and yet he would 


me that col. Johnson intended to make such inquiry; 
The lofty sense 


same political interest, indicated adisposition again | have done it, had he used his authority to extort cour- 


to wage against me, a war of exclusion. 


the president’s attention. He suspected that a por- 
tion of his cabinet had entered it, in disguise, and had 


Rumors of |tesy in my behalf from Messrs. Ingham, Branch and 
a combination to force me from the cabinet, attracted | Berrien. 


But why reason aboutit? If the disavowal 


\of the president, established even by his accusers, 


, who so lately were his professing friends—if to con- 


° ° | : . 
fomented some of the mischief he had encountered; |front Mr. Branch with colonel Johnson, and which 


and accordingly determined, if it should appear that | alone was prevented by a declaration that he (Mr. 
they were guilty of such duplicity, and had combin- | Branch) was entirely satisfied—if the assertion of co- 
ed to harrass and drive out one of their colteagues, }lonel Johnson, that he had no authority to communi- 
they should share the fate they were preparing for | cate any such thing—did not communicate it, and so 
another. While reflecting on the course proper to. informed the parties at the time~if all this be not 


be adopted, col. Richard M. Johnson called on a Visit; | 
and tu him he disclosed his difficulties and intentions. 

Colonel Johnson entertained a better opinion of these 

gentlemen than to believe they harbored hostile views | 
towards me, or had entered into a combination to | 
expel me from the cabinet. Accordingly he solicit- | 
ed the consent of the president to converse with them 


sufficient to prove the falsity of the statements which 
these gentiemen, in their malignity, have so reckless- 
ly hazarded before the public, then would it not be 


| believed, ‘‘though one arose from the dead.” 


By their conduct at the time, my colleagues mani- 
fested that nothing had been required of them, which, 


|as is now asserted, they considered dishonorable. If 
as a friend, that by ascertaining the suspicions en- | 


they had believed so—if, after conversing with the 


tertained to be incorrect, he might relieve them from | president, they thought he had exacted of them that 


the imputation. He had no other authority or per- 
mission than this: the mission was of his own seek- 
ing; he was actuated solely by a desire to maintain 


harmony; and if he could, to be of service to these | 


gentlemen. Whether he spoke upon politics—reli- 
gion—philosophy—ladies’ cards, invitations to large 
parties or small—social] or political intercourse—all, 
all was upon his own responsibility and upon his own 
authority. Through him the president made no pro- 
position, no requisition, and no threat. For myself I 
knew nothing of it. 

It is a little remarkable, that neither of the three 
gentlemen, in their published statements, speak of 
any proposition as coming directly from the presi- 
dent, which was considered at all insulting or impro- 
per. Though they insist, that col. Johnson was au- 
thorised to threaten, and did threaten them; yet not 
one pretends, that directly the president insinuated 
any thing of the kind to either. “It is strange, 
passing strange,” that col. Johnson, a man of known 


to which, as honorable men, they could not cogform, 
they should have immediately tendered their resigna- 
tions. ‘To suppose they could do otherwise, is to pre- 
sume that for the sake of office they were willing 
tamely to submit to the “indignity and outrage” of 
which they now complain. Though the conceal. 


{ments by which they imposed themselves on the pre- 


sident, their conduct towards me, and especially Mr. 
Ingham’s note bock, in which, being a confidential 
adviser and in one sense a part of his family, he not- 
ed down, if he is to be believed, the free, the private 
and familiar conversations of the president for future 
use, present spectacles of human degradation at which 
honorable minds would revolt; yet, I cannot suppose 
that they would remain in the cabinet, under a con- 
sciousness that hourly they might be exposed to the 
same indignity, involving their personal honor, and 
the honor of their families. It is utterly impossible 
that gentlemen now apparently so sensitive, could 
have submitted themselves to such a state of things, 
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without complaint, for fifteen months. By their re- 
maining in the cabinet so long after the ‘‘indignity 
and outrage” of which they now complain, I must 
conclude that the president had not insulted them by 
any dishonorable and improper requisition, or else 
that they loved their offices better than their honor, 
and that their present violence is caused only by the 
loss of them. 

But in relation to Mr. Branch, I have something 
even better than Mr. Ingham’s note book, to prove 
what actually were his feelings towards the president 
at and about the very time when this pretended in- 
dignity of col. Johnson was offered. It is a letter* 
addressed by Mr. Branch to the president, in his own 
hand writing, on the 29th January, 1830, and which 
on the same day was inclosed to me, in the hope that 
a reconciliation might take place between us. Agree- 
ably to Mr. Ingham’s note book, it was ‘ton Wednes- 
day the 27th day.of January, 1830,” that this alleged 
‘tindignity and outrage” was offered. Of course this 
letter was written but two days after, and on the 
identical day when Mr. Branch, feeling himself deep- 
ly afflicted at the communication made to him by co- 
lonel Johnson, called, as he states, to see the presi- 
dent; and when, as he says, ‘‘the president’s feelings 
were too much enlisted to weigh any reasons which 
might be offered.””» And were Mr. Branch’s feelings 
too much enlisted ‘“‘to weigh any reasons?’”? Was he, 
as we are told was the case with all three of the gen- 
tlemen, indignant at the outrage? Let the letter 
speak for itself, and show how deeply, and how like 
an insulted and wounded man he could write at this 
instant of excitement, when honor and feeling, 
through the instrumentality of col. Johnson, had 
been rudely trodden under foot. 

“Navy department, January 29, 1830. 

** Dear sir—I have received your note of yesterday’s 
date, and do most cheerfully accept your friendly 
mediation; more, however, from a desire to give you 
an additional evidence of the friendly feelings which 
have actuated my bosom towards yourself, than from 
a consciousness of having given to major Eaton just 
cause for the withdrawal of his friendship. As a 
further manifestation of the frankness which I trust 
will ever characterise my conduct, I agree to meet 
him this day at two o’clock, in the presence of major 
Barry, at Mr. Van Buren’s, and in his presence also. 

“Yours, truly, JOHN BRANCH. 

‘To the president of the United States,” 


This letter written directly after the indignity com- 
plained of was offered, bears no impress of insulted 
feeling; on the contrary, it breathes a spirit of kind- 
ness and friendship towards the president, whom he 
recognizes as a ‘“‘mediator,” seeking with almost 
parental solicitude, to heal the division amongst the 
members of the cabinet, and anxious for the restora- 
tion of harmony. Surely in writing that letter, which 
he by signing himself, “yours truly,” he could not 
have supposed, that the president had just offered 
him an indignity; or if so, it only proves how great 
a hypocrite he is. At that time, we did not speak. 
As much parade as he makes of his friendly feelings 
entertained towards me, he was the very reverse of 
all that the name of friend conveys; and knowing it 
as I did, I would not permit him to seem to be what 
he was not. I had refused to return his salutations, 
and declined all intercourse, except when we met at 
the president’s. I never complained of Mr. Branch, 
as he asserts in his letter to the public. It was he 
who complained, if at all complaint were made. His 
letter to the president, thanks him for his offer to 
actas a mediator in our difference, speaks of his good 





*I accidentally found this letter, a few days since, 
amongst some old papers, not intentionally preserved, 
for until now I never conceived it to be of any con- 
sequence. 


feeling towards me, and willingness to meet me at 
two o’clock that day. I have no doubt it was his 
professions of friendship and kindness towards me, 
made to the president, which induced him to become 
Mr. Branch’s mediator in this business. On receiv- 
ing the letter, he enclosed it to me, and expressed a 
wish that good feelings could be restored between us. 
An interview took place, at the room of the attorney 
general, at which major Barry and Mr. Berrien were 
present. 


It was here that Mr. Branch, in the presence of 
these gentlemen, expressed friendship for me, and 
in the strongest terms declared, that he did not en- 
tertain an unkind feeling towards me, and wished he 
had a glass in his bosom through which his every 
thought could be read. He spoke of the non-inter- 
course between our families, and said that he had 
not the slightest objection to a free association; but 
that he could not control his. 1 promptly answered, 
that I did not desire his or any other family to visit 
mine, except with their own free consent; and that it 
was my desire our families should, in that respect, 
pursue such course as they thought fitand proper. We 
shook hands and parted as friends. Mr. Berrien af- 
fected much satisfaction at this reconciliation, and 
pretended to hail it as the harbinger of future har- 
mony and good will. I say pretended, because, under 
all the circumstances of recent disclosure, he felt not 
what he said he did. It was only adding another 
and another fold, to that cloak of hypocricy in which 
he had wrapped himself, from the first formation of 
the cabinet. 

Such were the incidents of Friday the 29th of Jan. 
1830, the moment when, as their communications to 
the public disclose, they were writhing under a sense 
of deep and lasting ‘indignity and outrage,” at the 
threats of co]. Johnson, borne to them from the pre- 
sident. Where then was the lofty dignity of Mr. 
Berrien and Mr. Branch, that the one could declare 
how pleased he was at the reconciliation made, and 
the other protest the good feelings which he enter- 
tained for me? 

Let us see how the facts stand, if these men speak 
truth. On Wednesday, the 27th of January, 1830, the 
president, through co). Johnson, threatened to dismiss 
them, if they did not compel their families to associate 
with mine, which they considered such an ‘‘indignity 
and outrage,” that they seriously thought of resign- 
ing. On Thursday, the 28th, the‘‘indignity and out- 
rage” being unatoned and even unexplained, the 
president wrote a note to Mr. Branch, offering his 
‘friendly mediation,” to bring about—what? Not so- 
cial intercourse between our families—but a restora- 
tion of friendly intercourse between ourselves. In 
the morning of Friday, the 29th, (for he says he will 
meet me at two o’clock), he accepted the friendly 
offer, thus acknowledging that he considered the pre- 
sident an impartial umpire, an unprejudiced, unex- 
cited and just man, in whose hands he could trust his 
character and his honor; and vet strange to tell, on the 
same day, having called on the president for some 
explanation about col. Johnson’s insulting message, 
he found “the president’s feelings were too much enlisted 
to weigh any reasons which might be offered!!” Who 
can believe all this? ‘Most cheerfully,” says he, I 
“accept your friendly mediation.”»> What! Accept the 
mediation of a man, who two days before, had re- 
quired him to humble himself to me like the meanest 
slave, and had not atoned for it? Accept the media- 
tion of a man whose feelings were so much enlisted 
in my favor, that he would not listen to reason? Im- 
possible! Had Mr. Branch felt that an indignity had 
been offered him, he would have replied to the pre- 
sident: ‘Sir your insulting message through col. 
Johnson, must be first explained, before J can avail 
myself of ‘your friendly mediation.’ ” By his whole 





conduct, he showed that he entertained no such feel- 
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ing, and that the whole story about “indignity and 
outrage,” is a sheer invention, got up now to injure 
the president. 

This letter of Mr. Branch shows, that in addition to 
col. Johnson’s friendly mediation, the president was 
willing to exert his own as a friend, to heal the breach, 
in anticipation of the meeting to which he invited 
the secretaries, on Friday the 29th, to declare the 
basis on which he had resolved to fix the harmony of 
his cabinet. Mr. Branch and myself, the principal 
difficulty having arisen between us, met, as has been 
stated, at Mr. Berrien’s, and adjusted our relations 
amicably; and yet this reconciliation, produced, as is 
seen from Mr. Branch’s note, by the kind and friend- 
ly interposition of the president, is represented to 
have been immediately preceded by ‘indignity and out- 
rage,’ and to have been succeeded by a state of feel- 
ing too much excited “to weigh any reasons which might 
be offered.” !!! How thoroughly is all this contradict- 
ed by Mr. Branch’s contemporaneous note. 

Private difficulties were now at an end, and, as 
was well understood, families were to visit or not, 
according to their inclinations. In two days the ‘‘in- 
dignity and outrage’’ which had been offered to these 
gentlemen was forgotten, so much so that for fifteen 
months matters glided on in tolerable harmony. No- 
thing more was said or heard of this subject, until 
the president, as he had an unquestioned right to do, 
thought proper to request their resignations. Then 
were old notes and memoranda burnished up, and 
that over which they had slept so long, immediately 
became a subject of deep and ‘‘awakening interest 
to the American people.’”’ The truth is, this farce, 
which is now brought out on the public stage, was 
designed fora different occasion. It was in January 
or February, 1830, that they expected to exhibit be- 
fore the public, and to unfold the tale of threats 
from the president, dismissal, and family association, 
and allthat. Not being dismissed, then, as they ex- 
pected, they laid aside their prepared tale; but hav- 
ing atlength lost their offices, they bring it forth upon 
ah occasion which it does not fit, and vainly attempt 
to attribute the dissolution of the cabinet toa false 
ground. That event they knew sprung from an en- 
tirely different cause—a cause which will satisfy 
every impartial man when he comes to understand it. 
To account for their removal, they offer any but the 
true reason, and hence run into all sorts of absur- 
dity. 

Shortly after this, about the 20th of March, a pre- 
paratory meeting of a few members of congress was 
held, with a view to request the president to remove 
me from the cabinet. Being apprised of their de- 
sign, he made a remark which satisfied the leaders in 
this movement, that to persist in their course would 
serve to expose them to public reprobation, and re- 
sult in fruitless endeavor. Accordingly, the project 
was abandoned, or at least suspended. 

I do not impute to all who participated in this pre- 
liminary step, a design to unite ultimately in a mea- 
sure of such high dictation to the president. Some 
were at first misled by false representations, and in- 
duced to believe that his peace and comfort, as well 
as the success of his administration, depended upon 
it; others attended the meeting to point out the im- 
propriety of the course, and to dissuade their friends 
from persisting in their design. 

Now, what was the motive for all this relentless 
persecution? Could'it_ be that my wife was indeed 
the cause? Was it merely to exclude a female from 
their ‘‘good society”? Was one woman so dangerous 
to public morals, and so formidable in influence and 
power, as to require all this strong array of cabinet 
counsellors—combination of members of congress— 
confederacy of fashionable ladies? Was it for that, 
attacks were made upon the integrity of her husband; 
and honor, truth and candor sacrificed? The idea is 
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truly ridiculous! She was lone and powerless. 
Those who liked her society, sought it; and those who 
did not, kept away. Neither she nor her husband, 
entered into cabals and intrigues, tothe prejudice and 
injury of others. Their own multiplied wrongs, they 
bore with as much patience as could be expected, 
from mortals endowed with buman passions and sen- 
sibilities. A common understanding prevailed, ex- 
press in relation to one family, and which was also 
understood in relation to others, that each should 
seek their own associates, according to their own 
will, uninfluenced and unrestrained. The motive, 
therefore, was not to exclude us from society. It is 
a matter altogether too small to account for the acts 
and the untiring zeal of so many great men. 

Was the motive merely to exclude me from the ca- 
binet? Was my presence there, dangerous to the in- 
terest of the country, or to its institutions? Had I 
the power or disposition to injure the one, or over- 
throw the other? Was it pretended that I wanted 
the ability, intelligence or integrity, necessary to the 
management of the department of war? - Of its man- 
agement, there has been no complaint, while it was 
in my hands! I left it at least as prosperous as I 
found it! Was it suspected that I was not true to the 
president, and would prove false and faithless to his 
administration? A confidential intercourse of more 
than fifteen years, the highest admiration of his char- 
acter, and the deep personal interest felt in the suc- 
cess of his administration, were surely sufficient to 
guard me agaiust that. Nothing of this sort entered 
into the minds of my traducers. They had no desire 
for my exclusion on account of any suspicions enter- 
tained, that I would willingly do injury to the inter- 
ests of the country, its institutions, or to the presi- 
dent! To what then shall we look for this motive? 
An ardent friend to the vice president, in 1829, in 
one short sentence disclosed it: 

“Major Eaton is not the friend of Mr. Calhoun,” 


Jt was this which rendered me unfit for the cabi- 
net, and for the respectable society of Messrs. Ing- 
ham, Branch, and Berrien. I could not, perhaps, be 
used to promote the views of Mr. Calhoun, and might 
exert an influence to induce generai Jackson to stand 
a second election. It was not thought that in my 
hands the influence and patronage of the war depart- 
ment, could be used in favor of a successor. In that 
they did me justice. It was not so used, nor ever 
would have been. It was a subject about which ! 
spoke not, and felt not. Not even was I solicitous 
for general Jackson again to be selected, except on 
the ground that his principles and the course of his 
administration, when fairly tested, should be found 
in accord with the general sense of the people and 
the country. Ata proper time they would determine 
this matter, and there I was willing to rest it, undis- 
turbed by any private or Official interference of 
mine. 

But ‘“‘Major Eaton was not the friend of Mr. Cal- 
houn,’”’ and this was a sufficient reason, why he 
should not be permitted to enter the cabinet, if to be 
prevented; or for forcing him out when there. The 
ineffectual attempts to exclude me, have already 
been alluded to. It has been shown that Ber- 
rien and Ingham, concealing deep in their own bo- 
soms their feelings, entered the cabinet, under a 
full conviction that 1 presently * ould be excluded— 
that Mr. Calhoun’s family and mine, before my ap- 
pointment, interchanged civilities, and that he sought 
of me the appointment of a friend as chief clerk— 
and that thereafter all private and official intercourse 
between us, ceased. Let it be borne in mind, that 
the principals—those who have been actively em- 
ployed against me, are the friends of Mr. Calhoun— 
his devoted, active partizans. It is readily to be in- 
ferred, then, that this ‘‘high wrought tempest,” has 
proceeded from political designs, counected with the 
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future hopes and expectations of Mr. Calhoun; andyhe introduced his wife and danghters, and whom 
this inference I have it in my power to confirm, by| voluntarily he proffered to defend! He does not 
the most unquestionable facts. pretend that now, he knows more, than when, with 
Duff Green, editor of the United States Telegraph,| and without his family, he called—talked—smiled, 
has been from the first the instrument of Mr. Cal-| and treated us as friends, wronged and persecuted. 
houn, by whose movements he has sought to bring his| Was he sincere then, or now? If then sincere, how 
plans into operation. To him the feelings and plans| unutterable must be his depravity, in becoming the 
of his party have been known. He has been their] very leader of the band of traducers, who at present 
chief manager; first their private, and now their pub-| occupy the public attention! He then performed 
lic organ. Him they chose to carry on their private | the duty of a friend, and acted up to the principles 
correspondence—him they selected to make their de-| of an honest man; but yielding to the political in- 
but against me, they standing behind the scene with | trigues of his great leader, he has sacrificed justice 
their notes, memoranda, and concerted statements, | and decency, his own reputation, and the feelings of 
to back and sustain him. As he is their witness and | his family, to subserve the cause of that friend, who 
their friend, their agent and associate, they will not| never was his friend. This manisa fit associate of 
impeach the testimony borne by his acts. His word| Messrs. Ingham, Branch and Berrien. He has unit- 
would not be introduced by me asevidence against| ed with them ona nefarious purpose, in the accom- 
any whom he was desirous toinjure. Before | knew| plishment of which, all that is “holy in charity,” ex- 
him, I rendered substantial services to this man; but} alted in honor, and sacred in truth, have been rude- 
his ingratitude isa warning to the friends who now/| ly outraged and trodden under foot. What object 
confide in him, of what they may expect if interest) has he to attain? What purpose to answer? Sure- 
or policy shall hereafter make it necessary. Before} ly, he cannot think that in the choice of a chief ma- 
he left Missouri, he was poor and pennyles:, too much| gistrate of this country, the American people are so 
80, as he informed me and others, to be able to re-| debased, that female character and feeling, are to 
move his wife and children to this place, where he had | be made the test of elections. 

then lately established a press. Upon his application} This man, to different persons and in various di- 
to me, and stating his necessities, | borrowed for him | rections, early disclose the designs which actuated 
fourteen hundred dollars; part of which he repaid in| him, and others who were associated with him in 
about fifteen months, and the balance only recently. | feeling and interest in their conduct towards me. I 
when he found the sense of the community shocked | have a statement from S. P. Webster of this city, de- 
by the baseness of employing the means furnished by | tailing the substance of Mr. Green’s remarks to him 
my unreturned advances to destroy my reputation. | in the fall of 1829; at the very time when he was 
In difficulty here, and pressed for money, he again| professing before me high consideration and great 

in 1826 applied to me, when through a friend of| respect and regard. 
mine in Baltimore, I obtained for him $2,500. For Mr. Webster, in presenting the remarks made to 
the very press from which, probably, he daily circu- | him in November, 1829, says—repeating Mr. Green’s 

lates his abuse of me, I have a note which was pro-| language: 

tested and paid by me, on which I was not an en- | “That major Eaton, remaining in the cabinet, was 
dorser, and which has been in my possession seve-| of great injury to the party—that he was used 
ral years, the whole, ora part of which still remains) by the secretary of state to forward his interested 


unpaid. To my exertions and zeal in his behalf, as| views; and if he remained in the cabinet, the secre- 


most of the senate of the United States can testify, | tary of state, who held complete influence over him, 


is he indebted for his first success as public printer, | would be able to manage the president as he pleased, 


the annual receipts of which appointment at this) and directs the acts of the government to promote 


time are not less than from thirty to fifty thousand} his, (Van Buren’s), future prospects. That major 
dollars. These things might have been omitted, for| Eaton ought to be sent minister to Russia, or at any 
charity and friendship are secret in their operation,| rate, should not remain in the cabinet; and that if 
and should not be proclaimed to the world; but sure-| some decisive step were not taken soon, he did not 
ly I may be permitted to mention them, not in the) know what might be the consequence. And further, 
spirit of an ostentatious liberality, but that the pub-| that the president ought not to be run a second time. 
lic may be able to appreciate the characters of my| That Mr. Van Buren was using all his influence to 
persecutors. prevail on _ to - a, and in that et pee 
‘ x tas have obtained such an influence over him and his 
| Sema yptage Meprmilanbe ae a ee friends, as to be able to command their influence at 
my house to “large parties,” and to smal], with his a ntinh halal aulinad adtin’ Aieiiaiaeanialin Seiden 
wife and daughters, and invited my wife and myself em a en oo 8 & 
tohis. He, on several occasions, tendered his ser-| “OMe. 


vices and} his paper in vindication of us, against the} T have a statement of another and similar conver 
slanders and abuse which at that time were whisper-| sation, held by Mr. Green, in December 1829, with 
ed about; and as it regards one of his compurgators,{ Gideon Welles, editor of the Hartford Times—He 
on whom now he would rely as a good and suflicient| says: ; 
witness, but in whom then, be had noconfidence, he; ‘On the subject of the next presidential election, 
placed in my hand a statement of his own brother,| Mr. Green adverted to the embarrassed situation of 
tending to impeach him. What now, has brought} Mr. Calhoun at the expiration of his present term, 
them so closely together, I know not. I only know) when he would have served eight years, equal to that 
that he hates me beyond even the power to extend} of any of his predecessors; and that Mr. Van Buren, 
common justice; and wherefore is it so? Because} taking advantage of his situation wished to ruin him 
bad men are apt to dislike those from whom they} by driving him into retirement. It was the policy 
have received favors. But thathe should descend so| of Mr. Van Buren, he said, to persuade gen. Jackson 
far as to become the traducer of a female, because|to consent to a re-election, because that would lead 
she is the wife of one to whom he is under obliga-| to the postponement of Mr. Calhoun’s claims, and 
tions, never te be repaid, is indeed strange! Mark} occasion him in a great degree to be forgotten. It 
his present course! His obligations of friendship} would put Mr. Van Buren in advance of him, and 
certainly are not cancelled; at least to the extent] this was the reason he was desirous that gen. Jack- 
that gratitude should be concerned. Without provo-| son should consent to a re-election.” , 
catiou on my part, and without change in the charac- Again he remarks to Mr. Welles, on this subject, 
ter and deportment of myself and family, he is daily | about which it seems, he felt such deep interest and 
dragging before the world those, into whose society! concern: 



































